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Single Numbers to cents, 


Gastric Derangements. 
HORSFORD'S «’* » ACID * #'* PHOSPHATE. 


Unlike all other forms of phosphorus in combination, such as eat : phosphoric acid, glacial or 
acid, neutral oa of lime, hypophosphites, etc., the phosphates in this product are in solution, and. 
readily assimilative by the system, and it not only causes no trouble with the digestive organs, but promotes. 
ina marked degree their healthful action. 

In certain forms of dyspepsia it acts as a specific. 

Dr. H. R. MERVILLE, Milwaukee, Wis., says: ‘‘I regard it as valuable in the treatment of gastric de- 
rangements affecting digestion.”’ 








Send for descriptive circular. Physicians who wish to test it will be furnished a bottle on application, without expense,. 
except express charges. 
Prepared under the direction of Prof. E. N. HoRSFORD, 4 the 
umford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES AND IMITATIONS. 


CAUTION. Be sure the word “ HORSFORD’S » is PRINTED on the label. All others are spurious. . 
NEVER SOLD IN _— 











A PHOSPHORIZED CEREBRO-SPINANT. 
: (FRELIGH'S TONIC.) | 


FORMULA. 
Ten minims of the Tonic contain ie equivalents (according to the formulz of the U. S. P. and Dispensatory) of: 

i aa ag ey .atorsaour ec 4) £ minim, joc Binct. Gentian . . « . - « « % minins;. 
- Tey ae is tae oie 44 
eee = Aromatjees’ = C Dol of of of of bp Simei, 
Dosz.—Five to ‘ten “drops it in two tbtesfooatie of water. rf te, : ‘ey 

PARALYSIS, NEURASTHENIA, SICK mS A TIONS. ( 

R H ACH DYSPEPSIA, EPILEPSY, LOCOMOTOR ATA. 

XIA, INSOM DEBIEATY OF OLD AG: THE TREATMENT OF MENTAL AND NERVOUS DISEASES, 

One of the most known sicians fn the try, residing in Washington, says: ‘The elegance of.the formula, 
the small dc en ely its potency go f recofiimend te Toe oh tenia ta ge da Sem 

pon song brain workers ths cOnay.” 859, “It willbe a revelation hi have- > 

cer t a to most: Tr 

found it peculiarly to the mental overworked blic , cool as well as the gcc : man,’*: - 

“T consider it the best Nerve Tonic I ” says a Troy ph: 


of -four ve practice. | 
“A Philadelphia cian says: ‘Your: is a noble remedy. Some ‘of m sre th i all 
ia Atoaie Dyupeaaie So aa an approdisiee it ai ot be excelled.” he ss 
The above and miatry similar letters from fession can be examined at our office. . = os 
Over 13,000 physicians in New England and the eastern Middle States are prescribing the Tonic ly. me 
PRICE, $1.00 PER: BOTTLE, Containin ot the Average Fiv P "7 










royale d 2 applic in, 

SPeSinl Dek” Sacral pion ate te at can ate He 
or letter. letter cad halts aeeed pivehoams ats es peice nt fo ve 0 tt yee 

The Tok Kept i ck egal by ale ening ae 

As we furnish no. samples through rf st 






I. O. WOODRUFF & CO., Senditaetarett of Physiciags | 
nn cope Tie SBeHen Lanes Mew Your ety, 3. 1 % 
Published by.the Medical Press. Compeny, nines 
"Agent fo Poste: B eapedeninae 
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=GARDNER’S— 


SYRUP OF HYDRIODIC ACID. 


INTRODUCED IN 1878. 


The reputation which Hydriodic Acid has attained during the past 12 years was won by this aration. Numerous imi. 
‘ differently, and aang in toting, ave ofered, = the use of yee the rage og mma effects cannot be 
obtain: In ordering or prescribing, therefore, please ify “GARDNER'S,” if the results w’ have given this 
tion its reputation are desired. st ot re 

CAUTION.—Use no Syrup of Hydriodic Acid which has turned RED. This shows decomposition and free Iodine, 
In this state it acts as an irritant, and fails to produce desirable results. 

Descriptive Pamphlet and details of treatment in Acute Rheumatism, Hay Fever, Asthma, Bronchitis, Adenitis, Eczema, 
Lead Poisoning, etc., mailed to Physicians witbout charge upon application to the undersigned. 


_ Gardner’s Chemically Pure Syrups of Hypophosphites. 


Embracing the separate Syrups of Lime, of Soda, of Iron, of Potassa, of Manganese, and an Elixir of the Quinia Salt; 
enabling Physicians to accurately follow Dr. Churchill’s methods, by which thousands of authenticated cases of Phthisis 
have been cured. The only salts, however, used by Churchill in Phthisis, are those of Lime, of Seda, and of Quinia, and al- 
ways separately according to indications, never combined. 

The reason for use of the single Salts is because of antagonistic action of the different bases, injurious and pathologi- 
cal action of Iron, Potassa, Manganese, etc., in this disease. 

These facts have been demonstrated by thirty years’ clinical experience in the treatment of this disease exclusively, by 
Dr. Churchill, who was the first to apply these remedies in medical practice. Modified doses are also required in this disease: 
seven grains during twenty-four hours being the maximum dose in cases of Phthisis, because of increased susceptibility of 
the patient to their action, the danger of producing toxic symptoms (as hemorrhage, rapid softening of tubercular d 
meh and the necessity that time be allowed the various functions to recuperate, simultaneously, over-stimulation by push- 
ing the remedy, resulting in crises and disaster. 

A pamphlet of sixty-four pages, devoted to a full explanation of these details and others, such as contra-indicated reme- 
dies, indications for the use of each hypophospfiite, reasons for the use of ABSOLUTELY PURE Salts, protected in Syrup from 
oxidation, etc., mailed to Physicians without charge upon application to 


R. W. GARDNER, 158 William Street, New York City. 
W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, Sole Wholesale Agents. ; 























A Most Useful Compound for Headache, Neuralgic Pains, Irritable Stomach, 


Cardiac and Nervous Depressions, and Mental Exhaustion. 


~Wampole’s iranular Effervescent - 


BROMO- 
PYRINE. 


Dosz.—A heaping teaspoonful (containing 15 grains Bromide of Sodium, 1 grain 
Bromide of Caffeine, 3 grains Antipyrin) in half a glassful of water, may be repeated 
every hour until the desired result is obtained. 

Antipyrin, Sodium Bromide, Caffein Hydro-Bromate. 
0000000000000000000 

Granular Effervescing _Bromo-pyrine 
(large 4 0z:), per dozen, $10.00; retail 
price, $1.25. . 

Granular Effervescing Bromo-pyrine 
"(small 2 0z.), per dozen, $6.00; retail 
price, 75 cents. 


- DISCOUNT, 10 PER CENT. 


PREPARED SOLELY BY 


Henry K. Wampole & Co, 


Manufacturing Chemists, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





000000000 
ooooooococ 3 


————— 00000000000006000000 
A full line of Effervescing Salts, comprising all known combinations. Quotations cheerfully 


furnished for Salts in bulk. In Bulk, $2.25 per pound, net. 
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| aba datlanamasas yee Ost-Ltey, OM tntreont dient the metic prefeeion 


NE. 





Produces rapid increase in Flesh and Strength. 








FORMULA.—Each Dose contains: Recommended and Prescribed by 
Pure Cod Liver Of1.....80 m. (drops) ecool-8 Grains EMINENT pie ea Everywhere. 
Dintiiled Wate wmeniBS OO BEderrcvrccscceel-4 It a the Taste and 
Galeri Sell, “ acceptable to the most delicate Stomach. 





IT IS ECONOMICAL IN.USE AND CERTAIN IN RESULTS. 


HI XOROLEINE (Hydrated Oil) fs not a simple alkaline emulsion of oleum morrhue, but a hydro- 
SSS pancreated preparation, containing acids and a small percentage of | 
soda. Pancreatin is.the digestive principle of fatty foods, and in the soluble form here used, readily converts 
the oleaginous material into assimilable matter, a change so necessary to the reparative process in all wasting 


diseases. 


The following are some of the diseases in which EX ZW DEROBWIMN Bi is indicated: 
Phthisis. Tuberculosis, Catarrh, Cough, Scrofula, Chiorosis, 





General Debility, etc. 





TO BRAIN WORKERS of all HYDROLEINE is invaluable, supplyiug as : it does, the 


true brain-f and being more ve 0} than any other em 
sarnhes cacly assimilated by the digostive organs iatnedtn ¢ tention on “The 


upon which this Digestion 
Amazniiaion of a fais the Human Body,” and ‘*Consumption and Wasting Diseases,” by two distinguished 


hich will be sent free on application. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS GENERALLY. 


Co. N. CRITTENTON, 





and 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES. 116 FULTON STREET, N. Y- 
A Sample of Hydrcleine will be sont free upon application, to any physician (enclosing business card) in the.U. 8. 


OUR FIVE-DOLLAR OFFERS. 








We will send any one of the following comhinations : 






No. 1 No. 4 —_ 
The Times and Register. .........ssecseeeeees - 48.00 Eth an ger RR PTE 2 
The Medical World........ ot eveeecetensoeees «- 1.00 “ “ “ Wide iis sta 
And any $2.00 Journal, Book or Instrument in can be presented - 
Raaaredees pusésbeddonsesas soeundiae ae a Court of Law.) 
— Balances... 50 
6.00 
No. 2. ae 6.00 . 
The Times and Registet’............scecessesses $3.00 o. 
Fe aE ras siiateieaenieanass SAD ee her Se ee ann neseeeanenes ci 
And ith The Medifal J 1 eeeececesseeeoeoeoea seeee 
i i" 2.00 e eceeeceaooseeee 








"6.00 
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basen? We think not” the coer: a iaeeay Ofer YARN ALL’S 


worked testing and testimonializing patent medicines. We 


—— spect too much, even of the clergy.—Boston Aseptic Minor Operating “ Case, 


“Iam sorry for you, Walty,” the kind-hearted surgeon 
said, ‘‘ but the thumb will have to come off.”’ 

‘My hand won’t be of much accvunt, will it, doctor?’ in- 
quired Walty, tearfully. 

‘€You will have your four fingers left, but you will not be 
able to grasp anything firmly.” 

“I can’t-help papa pull plantains out of the front yard nor 
weed the garden for mamma, either, can I?’’ 

‘*T am afraid not, my boy.” 

*“Whoop-la? Cut ’er off, doc !’—Chicago Tribune. 


THE TOMATO CURE FOR DYSPEPSIA. 


Don’t talk to me of colocynth or famed cerulean pill, 

Don’t mention hyoscyamus or aloes when I’m ill ; 

The very word podophyllin is odious in mine ears, 

The thought of all the drugs I’ve ta’en calls up the blinding 





i} 





| 





tears ; 
The demon of dyspepsia, a sufferer writes to say, 


: : : : aman a, 2 Scalpels (different sizes), 1 Aneurism need]: 
At sight of the tomato plant will vanish quite away. === is eat istoury, 1 Grooved ai ~ 
The faculty will diet you till indigestion stops, == "arg 1 Carved probe bistoury, 1 Spring forceps, 
On what have always seemed to me interminable slops ; 1 Curved sharp bistoury, 1 Amputating knife, 
A dainty dish is sure to be the worst thing you can eat ; § 1 Tenaculum, 1 Small amputating saw, 
The bismuth and the charcoal come like nightmares after | 1 Curved bone forceps, (with movable back), 

meat. 1 Curved scissors, 2 Heemostatic forceps, 
Away with all restrictions now, bring mutton, beef and veal, 1 Esmarch’s tourniquet, 1 Straight scissors, 
As long as ripe tomatoes come to supplement a meal. with chain, _ 1 Pair Silver probes, 
1 Nelaton’s bullet probe, Needles, wire and silk. 


Hepatic action, doctors say, is very hard to start, n 
And if you re too a of it, that = makes you smart ; 20 Instruments in all, all Nickel-Plated. 
And so the fate of many folks, especially in town F . 
Is first to stir the liver up, and then to calm him down. The box is made of hard wood, polished, with a movable 


Now he can trouble us no more, although we go the pace ; metal tray, making a thoroughly aseptic and convenient case. 
A diet of tomatoes keeps the tyrant in his place. Price, met, - - - - $25.00. 

Away with deleterious drugs, for here’s a plant been found, E. A, YARN ALL, 

Worth - the weird concoctions that dispensers can com- 1020 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


pound ; 
Get fresh tomatoes, red and ripe, and slice and eat, and then— ’ 
You'll find that you are liver-less, and not like other men. 


Come ye who diré dyspepsia’s pangs impatiently endure, ' | : 

It cannot hurt, and may do good, this new tomato cure. EN Ss C APSULES 
—London Punch. 

I ET Known over 50 years for ‘‘ General Exeeilence.” 


GEO. H. TAYLOR, M-D., 58, % PATOREN, MLD, H. PLANTEN & SOM (Established 1896), MEW YORK. . 
tor and Consulting Physician. ident Physician and r ‘ 
. IMPROVED MOVEMENT CURE: “HARD CAPSULES all Kinds. 


@ i gSizes: 3,5, 10 and 15 Min,, and 1, 2%, 5, 10 and 15 Gram. 
es Dear Doctor; Secialties ;: SANDAL, COMPOUND SANDAL, TEREBENE, APIOL, ETC. 











Von cughtnct to pratiice IMPROVED EMPTY CAPSULES 
another day without knowing the For Powders, 8 Sizes ; uids, 8 Si : Rectal, 3 Sizes; 
remedial value of MECHANICAL MAS- Vaginal, 9 Sizes ; Horses and Cattle, 6 ; 
SAGE, This knowledge may be ob Veterinary Rectal, 3 Sizes. 
tained by a personal inspection of Capsules for Mechanical Purposes. 
the methods employed at The Im- PLANTEN’s SANDAL CAPSULES have a WoRLD REPUTATION for RELIABILITY. 
proved Movement Cure, 71 E. soth Special Recipes Capsuled. New kinds constantly added. 
St., N. ¥., where the EXPERIENCED Send for Formula Lists ef over 250 kinds. 


application of mecHanicaL mass- | §0LD) BY ALL DRUGGISTS Samples and Formula Lists Free. 


AGE to chronic forms of disea-e is 
made a specialty, or by sending TS 


The “ Manipulator,” one of the ®#™P for explanatory literature. Try are forming a Hog Trust in some of the Western 
machines used in giving mechani- pore of Dr. Taylor’s Apps | cities. There has been a general impression that nearly all of 
cal massage. — the trusts are of that kind — Philadelphia Call. 





























Eugene K Plumly COMPLETE MAIL LIS of all the PHYSICIANS ° | 
' ’ GEO. F. LASHER. PuBuisHER AND Piin rer 
1ar3, and 12t> Filbert Street Philadeiphia. P. 
211-218 Church St, Philadelphia, WRITE POR CIROULAR GIVING PULL PARTICULARS 


MANUFACTURER OF Addressed Wrappers size 10 x 10 inches. ne: $1 OC 


PAPER BOXES. |i 

° \ kK Form. @ if SOOO rames ea r + Of 
and M facturi g PHYSICIANS send your address on posta! card for insertion 

Druggists : to Gao. F. Lashor, 1213-15 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa 

Chemists’ work a Specialty. ° 
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RESTORATIVE 
WINE OF COCA. 


for Nervous Prostration, Brain Exhaus- 
tion, Neurasthenia, and all forms 
‘ of Mental and Physical Debility. 


This WINE OF ‘A is so prepared that it Gontetys the active principle of the leaves in a perfectly 
pute form. Moreover, itis absolutely free from all th substances which all other wines of 
contain, and_which interfere, to a great extent, wi tive influence. It is well known that 
the cocaine contained in the coca-leaves varies considerably in its ee hence, giving to the 
Moa ee re WINE OF COCR the ene or a ne on.on the 
stem. In the RAT: \CA the pro on of alkalo’ 
Bh sician can, therefore;prescribe it with the &o taining uniform results. : » “te 


resu'ts in cases of py of spirits; in hysteria, headache, and in nervous troubles generally it 
works admirably. It is a simple remedy, yet efficacious and remarkable in its results. 





FEBRICIDE. 


A Complete Antipyretic, a Restorative 
of the Highest Order, and an Ano- 
dyne of Great Curative Power. 


Ls Each pill contains the one-sixth ofa n of the Hydrochlorate of Cocaine, two grains of the 
Sulphate of Quinine, and two grains of Ace’ de. 


“‘Febricide” will be found to be possessed of great curative power in Malarial Affections of any 
kind, and in all gpa a disease of which Fever is an accompaniment. For Neuralgia, 
Muscular Pains, and Sick Headache, it is a Specific. inane] 


Prof. WM. F. WAUGH, M.D., of Philadelphia, writes: Ina case of persistent neural- 
gic headache, worse on awakening, with a possibility of malaria, “ Febricide”’ gave instant relief. 


No. 100 W. 7th STREET, CINCINNATI, O., Nov. 9, 1889. 

On November 6th I was called in consultation to see Mr. w., who was suffer- 

ing from the most violent attack of ASTHMA, the paroxysm so uent that 

suffocation seemed only amatterof alittletime. Wegave him one “ BRICIDE 

Pill” and ordered one every two hours; ordered hot mustard foot-bath; his 

doctor remained with him. I returned per request in seven hours; to my sur- 
prise, he was breathing, talking, and, as he informed me, felt first-rate. 4 
a DR. D. W. MeCARTHY. 


SPRINGVIEW, NEB., November 25, 1889. 

I have used your FEBRICIDE with excellent results in our Mountain Fevers (typhoid), reducing, 

in one case, the temperature from 10144 with dry brown furried tongue in ten hours, to with tongue 

cleaning promptly and moist, and rapid improvement dating therefrom. Have used Anti in 
simiiar cases with no good results. ALBERT §. WARNER. -D 





. NATROLITHIC 


Containing Sulphate of Soda, Carbonate of Soda, Phosphate of Soda, Chloride of Sodium, Sulphate 
S —e Doves nena A Magn and a of —_, ye Habitua ——_ tion,-Rheumatic = 
uu! fections, ousness, ulence, Dyspepsia, and a! rangements of the Digestive Tract, 
a wonderful remedy. Does not oe after administration. . 


GRAND RAPI MICH., October 8, 1889. 
‘¢Febricide Pills” have been used in a case of CHILLS from SEPTIC POISON. 
ING and worked te perfection, as they stopped them entirely where ordinary 
QUINIA HAD FAILED. Also kept down the temperature. 
0. E. HERRICK, M.D, 





Samples will be sent free of charge to any Physician who may wish to examine the same. 
HEALTH RESTORATIVE CO., (0 West 23d St., New York. 











GOUDRON oe BLouNT 


PREPARED FROM THE CENUINE CAROLINA TAR. 
DOSE.—One fluid drachm four or more times a day, (as indicated) either full strength, diluted,: or, 


fi ° 
§—Chronte and acute affections of the Air Passages, Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Asthma 
WILLIAM MURRELL, M.D., F.R.C.P., 


logy and Therapeutics at the Westminster Hospital; Examiner in Materia Medica to the Royal College of Physicians of 
London; Fellow of the Medico-Chirurgical College of Philadelphia, 


Lecturer on Pharmacol 


ave used with success ‘Goudron de Blount.’ The results have been good, and the 
tion is popular with patients.’’ 
PREPARED BXSCLUSIVELYT FoR PHvetcratys’ ws BT 


R. E. BLOUNT, 33 RUE ST. ROCH, PARIS. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS FOR 





—~+o+ > 


e UNITED eR a gon BATILE arsean on 





ESIONS OF THE Yacuca AND J ELYIC f 100K. 


With Special Reference:to Uterine and Vaginal Prolapse. 


BY B. E. HADRA, M.D. 
WiItH EIGHTY-THREE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CLOTH, 329 Pages, 12mo. PRICE, $1.50. 





* 


‘ss F ie ed ¥: PHYSI@IANS’ SUPPLY CO., 1725 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
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: . THE PHILADELPHIA 
BOND aN INVESTMENT COMPANY, f- 


CAPITAL, $100,000.00, FULL PAID. 








INCORPORATED MAY, 1890. 





JOHN BARDSLEY, WM. B. WOOD. SYLVESTER 8S. GARWOOD, — CHAS. LAWRENCE, 
President, Vice- Presi Secretary, 
DIRECTORS. 
JOHN BARDSLEY, Manufacturer. WM. B. WOOD, late Kansas Loan and Trust Co. 
8. 8. GARWOOD, formerly of W. U. Tel. Co. CHAS. LAWREN CE, 1435 Norris St. 
ALFRED C. THOMAS, of Thomas & Co. EDWARD F. POOLEY, of Pooley Bros. 
CLARK A. BROCKWAY, Wanamaker’. GEO. R. CRUMP, of H. J. & G. R. Crump. 
WM. F. WAUGH, M.D., Medico-Chir. College. WALTER E. HUNT, of Trimby, Hunt & Co. 


O. C. BOSBYSHELL, U. 8. Mint. 


OFFICE: 1423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





THE PHILADELPHIA BOND AND INVESTMENT COMPANY 


OU insure your house and pay the company about $100; when the 
a house burns down you receive $5,000. Where does the other $4,900 
come from. Not out of the capital stock; for in that case the stock 
of such companies would go begging; and if you want to know 
whether this is the case, just go down to Third Stteet, and try to buy 
a little stock in any well-established fire insurance company! Of course, we 
all know that your 5,000 comes out of the pockets of forty-nine others, 
whose houses don’t burn down; and who actually get nothing at all in re- 
turn for their money; for all that, the insurance of property is_ right 
and proper; and no good business man neglects it. But if’ the principle 
is correct, why not extend it to other things besides losses by fire? 
And so it has been extended to losses by shipwreck, by flood, by dis- 
honesty, and to losses by death. And although life insurance was denounced 
from the pulpit as immoral, as trading in human life, the innate truth of 
the principle upon which it was founded has become established; and 
now a man who neglects to insure his life is looked upon as quite as 
improvident as the one who. does not insure his house. 
But the applications of the system do not stop here. There are other 
things which can be insured as well as houses and lives. In the system 
adopted by the Philadelphia Bond and Investment Company, 


TUE BOND DIES, NOT TAR MAN. 9D 
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ARTIFICIAL ARMS AND LEGS WITH RUBBER HANDS AND FEET. 


(MARKS’ PATENTS.) 


Y, | Over ten thousand in actual use throughout the civ- 
ilized world. 

The use of rubber hands and feet on artificial limbs 
simplifies the construction, so that limbs can be worn 
for many years without requiring repairs. Persons en- 
gaged in every conceivable occupation operate on rub- 
ber feet, or use rubber hands to great advantage. 


McDonovex, N. Y., Nov. 1, 1887. 








I 





























Mr, A. A. MARES. 

Dear Siz: [ have worn one of your artificial legs for nearly 
five years, and I am exceedingly well pleased with it. 

The rubber foot is a grand invention; no squeaking or getting 
out of order. [ am farming, and do all my work, such as plowing, 
sowing, cradling, and everything a farmer has to do. I havea 
farm of 100 acres, and do not keep any one to work for me. I can 
recommend you very highly in fitting from measurements. You 
could not have fitted mine any better if I had come to you. 


Yours respectfully, CHARLES E. WEBB. 


A treatise of 400 pages, with 200 illustrations, and 
nearly a thousand indorsements and testimonials and 
formula for measuring, sent free of charge. 


NY A. A. MARKS, 701 idle New York City. 
ESTABLISHED. OVER 37 YEARS. - 














the 

00 se ; e . 
ck Practical Electro-Therapeutics. 

ow : By William F. Hutchinson, M.D., Providence, R. I. pe 
uy Dr. Hutchinson has been before the profession so long as a practical writer on electricity . 
we that it may be accepted as a fact that this will be the very best book of its kind. 

rs Price, n Cloth, $1.50, postage prepaid. 

hs | PHYSICIANS SUPPLY CO., 1725 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

a First American from the | Fifth English Edition 

ale 

e? What to Do in Cases of Poisoning. - 

is- By Dr. WILLIAM MURRELL, oF Lonpon. 

ed EpITED By FRANK WOODBURY, M.D., OF PHILADELPHIA. 

| Price, in Cloth, $1.00, postage prepaid, 

of PHYSICIANS SUPPLY CO., 1795 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

nd 


= HA Manual of the Minor Gynecological Operations and Appliances, 4. 


By J. HALLIDAY CROOM, M.D., F.R.C.P.E., F.R.C.Sdi., Ep. 


* First American edition from the Second English edition. . 
Revised and Enlarged; with Twelve Plates and Forty Wood-cuts. 
Edited by L. S. MCMURTRY, M.-D., of Danville, Ky. 
The best, most practical, and most useful work on Gynecology ever published, 3 ie 
Price, in Cloth, $1.50, postage prepaid. = 
PHYSICIANS. SUPPLY co. * 1725 Arch Street, Philadelphia. as 
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THE PHYSICIANS SUPPLY GO, niente 


1725 Arch Street. 


GEO. WHARTON McMULLIN, Manager. 








ALCOHOL INSIDE OUT,”’ 
By Dr. E. CHENERY, 
Boston, Mass. 
CLOTH, PRICE, $1.50, Postpaid. 
Physicians Supply Co. 





OHRER’S chart of DISEASES OF 
THE EAR. Price, 10 cents each. 
$1.00 per roo, in tablets. 





SHOEMAKER 


SKIN DISEASES. 
Cloth, Price, $5.00. 





FOR SALE. 
A Harris Galvanic Battery, little 
worn, for $15, formerly worth $30 
Physicians Supply Co. 





URCHASING AGENCY for articles 
required by the Physician. 





AN excellent URINOMETER. 
PRICE, $1.00. 


THE DERMATOGRAPH 
PRICE, 25 CENTS, POSTPAID 


FOR SALE. 

An Old-established Drug Store in a 
county seat of New York State. Invoice 
about $2500; will be sold on easy terms 
or for cash, at reduced price ; only two 
ee Be stores in town. Good reasons for 








For) particulars, address, 
PHYSICIANS SUPPLY Co. 





WANTED—A practitioner of several 
years standing with good recommenda- 
a desires a situation as assistant to a 

oo in active practice. 

ddress, Dr., Box 72, Jonestown, Pa. 





A $50.00 tions wih b Mi 
condi be sold for r. 935-00 
Apply to Dr.. Aus 
Physicians "supply Co. 


A PHYSICIAN Ra like to mer a i- 
tion as assistant or a where 
no capital is required. sieiiiinatiod 
Apply, H, 1725 Arch St., Faiipfriphia, 


- perfect 











A recent graduate wishes pos:tion as 
assistant to a physician, with prospect 
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What to do in Cases of Poisoning. 
By Dr. WM. MuRRELL, of London. 
Edited by FRANK Woopsury, M.D. 
Cloth. Price, $1.00, Postpaid. 


FOR SALE 
A gee cperatizg case worth $60, 
will sell for $50. 
PHYSICIANS SUPPLY CO. 





eo nant miag 


y Wm. F. HurcHInson, M.D. 
Cloth. Price,$1.50, Postpald. 


EARTH IN SURGERY. 
By ADDINELL HEwSsON, M.D. 
Second Edition. 
Cloth. 


Price, $1.00, Postpaid. 








Manual of Minor Gynecological 1 Operations. 


HALLIDAY CROoOM, M.D., F. 
Revised and Enlarged 
By L. S. McMurtry, A. 


, M.D. 
Cloth. Price, $1. 50, Postpaid. 
A CHEAP FOUNTAIN PEN. 





PRICE, 50 CENTS, POSTPAID | 





A GOOD, RELIABLE AND HANDY 


HYPODERMIC SYRINGE. 
Price, $1.50, Postpaid. 





AN EXCELLENT AND ACCURATE 
Clinical Thermometer. 


Price, $1.25, Postpaid. 





BULBS, 
"3 1.50. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE GOOD-WILL 
of a practice of over $2500 a year, in a 
R. R. Village of 800 to 3000 inhabitants, New 
England or idile States preferred. “Would 
take charge Paes 2 pet 4 eee 4 
Address, rect ull particula x. I. 


Care Physicizins Supply Co. 


ON SALE: 
JEROME KIDDER AND BARRETT 
BATTERIES. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—A home and 
practice in a R. R. town in Ohio, of from 500 to 
1800 inhabitants. Snag th 











e practice of two 
towns, no ual distance 
between depot and "steam ferry landing. Will 
sell the for half its value and introduce 
~ ve gaat: the practice age fore rs ~ 

‘erms,or laugsatioacdd ig store 
trade, as I am goin 
J. N. Russell. 
Mason, W. 


Mason, W.Va Poapie..e 
manufacturing town as this is. *. 
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vad Physicians Supply Co. 

A LOT OF PHYSICIAN'S INSTRUMENTS 

Seat or list. sca ‘Physicinus Sonn Supply 








FOR SALE.—A Pneumatic Cabinet, with air 
compressor, 1 dozen rubber tubes, with jar for 
each, atomizer and stand—in fact, everything 
complete and good as new; aid one year in 
use. A bargain will be give 

Address, PHYSICIANS SuPPLy Co, 





PRACTICE FOR SALE.—Practice of $1500 
oa year in eg coal and timber ion of 

ennessee village of 250, on Cin. N. O. and Tex. 
Pacific Rwy. Practice can be enla A 
spend chance for a man wanting to ocate in 

is section. Competition small. Cottage of 4 
tooms, nicely located ; outbuildings, and every- 
thing convenient. Price, $ me h > ea 

For particulars, address 

Care Physicians supply ¢ Co., Monile, 


THE SELF-LIGHTING 
POCKET LAM P: 


Price, 50 cents, Postpaid. 


FOR SALE—An Oxygen Ap — 
little worn. Formerly worth $25, 
sell for $20. Physicians Supply Co. 











VACCINE VIRUS 
on sale at regular rates, both 
HUMAN AND BOVININE. 





WANTED—A good second-hand 
case of Amputating Instruments. 
Direct, Physicians Supply Co. 





PHYSICIAN’S Business and Residence for 
Sale.—Business established twelve years, one of 
the finest towns of its size in central Ohio 
miles from Columbus, 1000 inhabitants, High 

school, two railroads, new twostory-h ouse, 
— and cellar modern style, and very conven- 

fine 1 farm, half acre lot, stone walks 
to vali out-bui! lings, lawn of ¥ acre. 

Price $1875, cov: by fire insurance; $1000 

ce in payments to suit. Best prac- 
tice in town, but must leave on account of 
wife’s health. Address, Times and Register. 

(Business $2000 per year. 





ICROSCOPE—nearly new. Cost $8.00 ; will 
sell for $5.00. ‘Also lot of a Sean's in- 
struments, at reduced prices. ys.Supply Co. 
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FoO® SALE—McIntosh Cabinet Bath, { in 
a nearly new and a mee: & I 
ian and single or 
pone om Price, $30.00. . 


ON SALE.—The Silver Spirit Lamp, 
price 60 cents. 
FoR sALE. 
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THE BEST INVESTMENT 


FOR A PHYSICIAN IS TO BUY A 


CEILORIDE OF SILVER DRY Chil BATTERY, 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
THE JOHN A. BARRETT COMPANY, of Baltimore City, Md. 





The following Dealers carry a full line of our Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices: 


CALIFORNIA. 
J. H. A. FOLKERS & BRO., 
118 Montgomey Street, San Francisco. 
CONNECTICUT. 
E. L. WASHBURNE, 
84 Church Street, New Haven. 
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1659 Curtis Street, Denver. 
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WALN UT LODGE HOSPITAL 
Organized in 1880 for the special medical 
treatment o 
ALCOHOL, AND OPIUM INEBRIATES. 


Elegantly situated in the suburbs of the city 
with every a tment and apetaece for the 
treatment of class of cases, including Turk- 
ish, Russian, Roman,Saline and Medicated Baths 
Each case comes under the direct al care 
of the physician. Experience shows that a large 
mn of these cases are curable, and all are 

efited by the application of exact h: 
and scien’ This institution is 
founded on the well-recognized fact that Ine- 
briety is a disease, and curable, and all these 
cases require rest, change of thought and living, 
in the best surroundings, together with every 
means known to science and experience to 
bring about this result. Only a limited num- 


ON PAGE XVII. 





ber of cases is ved. Applications and all 
inquiries should be be addressed 
T. D. CROTHERS, M.D., 
Sup’t Walnut Lodge, Conn. 
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HEALTH, EASE & COMFORT. 
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". Ascaad §)) StanpARp ExtpAct OF MALTee- 


i MALTINE with PEPSIN and PANCREATINE. 

“ This Combination of the three principal artificial digestants, Dias- 

w. tase, Pepsin and Pancreatine, constitutes a most efficient remedy in 

ty. DYSPEPSIA, CHOLERA INFANTUM, CHRONIC DIARRH@GA, 
and all phases of INDIGESTION. 
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THE MALTINE MANUFACTURING CO., 19 Warren St., New York. 
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‘ The best known of all modern antipyretics; has a 

Dr. Knorr's world-wide reputation. 
. Antipyrine reduces temperature quickly, safely, 
e A N | | IPYRI N | E and without any secondary effects. : 
nce, e Recommended in Diseases of Childhood, Typhoid 


Fever, Erysipelas, Acute Rheumatism, Phthisis, 


we SOLUBLE IN COLD WATER. HEADACHE, MIGRAINE, Hay Fever, Asthma, Sea- 
™ sickness, WHOOPING-COUGH, DIABETES. 
: Dr. GERMAIN S&E, Paris, Prefers ANTIPYRINE to Morphine in Hypodermic Injections, to relieve pain. 
eal, The Academy of Medicines, Paris, in their especially published pamphlet, December 17, 1889, say reveatedly: The effects 
of ANTIPYRINE in treating INFLUENZA are wonderful. 


Successors to LUTZ & MOVIUS. 
SOLE LICENSEES FOR THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


.| EARTH IN SURGERY. 


SECOND EDITION. : ~ 
BY ADDINELL HEWSON, M.D. 


H 











Price, in cloth, $1.00, Postpaid. 
PHYSICIANS SUPPLY CO.,. 1725 Arch St. Philadelphia. 
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SOLUTION 


FERROUS MALATE. 


FOUR GRAINS TO FLUID DRACHM 


SOLUTION FERROUS MALATE retains its re- 
markable properties unimpaired when mixed with free acids, 
such as dilute sulphuric, dilute muriatic and aromat. sulph. 
acids. 

This acid solution (while it effectually disposes of its ob- 
jectional properties) has the full therapeutic value of the 
tinct. chloride of iron, and is equally as good as a solvent 
and vehicle for sulph. quinia. 

Free tannin is incompatible with SOLUTION FER- 
BOUS MALATE. 





SULUTION 


4#SALICYLATE OF IRON. 


DosE: Dessert to table spoonful four times a day. 


A combination of FERROUS MALATE with Sali- 
cylic Acid and Sodium, which has been found of.great value 
in obstinate cases of Rheumatism where other remedies have 
‘disappointed. Reports of cases showing remarkably satisfac- 
tory results will be mailed on request. 


JOHN C. BAKER & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Platts 
Chlorides 


An odorless, colorless liquid, 
powerful, efficient and cheap. 
Especially prepared to meet the 
daily sanitary needs of the careful 
housekeeper, and the hygienic de- 
mands of the intelligent physician. 
Invaluable in the sick room. 
Indorsed by 16,000 physicians. 
Sold in quart bottles only, by 
druggists everywhere. Price 5oc. 





















CANITA 


Antiseptics, Disinfectants, and Oxidants, 


“SANITAS” IS PREPARED BY OXIDISING TERPENE IN 
THE PRESENCE OF WATER WITH ATMOSPHERIC AIR. 














“SANITAS” DISINFECTING FLUID. 
An aqueous extract of Air Oxidised Terpene. Its 
xctive principles include Soluble Camphor (c.,.H,0,) 
Peroxide of Hydrogen and Thymol. 


‘“SANITAS” DISINFECTING OIL. 
Air Oxidised Terpene. Its active principle is 
Camphoric Peroxide (C,,H,,O,) a substance which 
produces Peroxide of Hydrogen when placed in con- 
tact with water or moist surfaces (wounds, mucous 
membranes and other tissues). 








“Sanitas”’ is Fragrant, Non-poisonous and does 
mot Stain or Corrode. It is put up in the form of 
FLUIDS, OIL, POWDERS & SOAPS. 


For Reports by Medical and Chemical Experts, 
Samples, Prices, etc., apply to the Factory, 
626 638, 640 & 642 West scth Street, 
; NEW YORK: 








VINUM DIGESTIVUM 


(PROCTER.) 
A Saturated Acidified Solution of 


PURE PEPSIN. 


More than ten years since, this preparation was in- 
troduced to the profession, and we are pleased to be 
able to state that it is still the favorite with the large 
number of physicians who have tested and found its 
unfailing digestive power.—Apepsia and Indigestion 
in its various phases, and especially as they occur in 
infancy, indicate its administration. 


MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 


WM. PROCTER, JR., CO., 








All Druggists, PHILADELPHIA. 
1.G. Avams. C.J. Avams. 
Israel G. Adams & Co., — 
[Estate & Insurance Agents, : 
Rea Advertisement 
1421 Atlantic Avenue, below Michigan, 
Atlantic City, N. J. On Page xxi. 





TELEPHONE No. 71, 


PHYSICIANS: 


Locx Box, 52. 

















Are you in need of anything, if so 
write to 
"THE PHYSICIANS SUPPLY CO. 
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PREVENTIVE INOCULATION.! 


By FRANK S. BILLINGS. 


REVENTIVE inoculation is an unquestionable 
possibility in all diseases of a non-recurrent 
character. Nature has indicated this fact for hun- 
dreds of years, but man has scarcely learned to ap- 
preciate it. We start upon an already open path. 
At its very entrance we can see the guide-post ‘‘ non- 
recurrent.’’ ‘To pass on to success requires simply. 
honest and heroic workers. The spirit of a common 
humanity should rule where greed for the almighty 
dollar now reigns supreme. The nation itself must 
_be educated to an appreciation of what can be done ; 
then success will come. Only heroes can do such 
work. The present reign of mediocrity and unprin- 
cipled selfishness in our laboratories must be crushed. 
Better anarchy than the existing conditions!, Fraud 
tules in the place of scientific honesty. Salary grab- 
bers occupy places which should be filled by original 
investigators with the true scientific spirit. No mind 
but a free one can investigate correctly. - 
_ The Difference Between Experimental and Prevent- 
ive Inoculation.—T hese two procedures must be most 
sharply differentiated. While preventive inoculation 
must necessarily depend upon experimental for its 
perfection, we have no need to resort to it to demon- 
Strate prophylaxis by this method to be a possible 
fact. _Preventive inoculation does not depend upon 
experimental for its demonstration as a possibility. 
Nature has already done that, as mentioned. 
The True Value of Experimental Inoculation.— 
What do we mean by experimental inoculation? Let 
us thoroughly understand that first. 


1 Read before the Section for State Medicine at the Annual 
Meeting of the American Medical Association, Nashville, 
a May 22, 1890; and the Chicazo Medical Society, June 
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By experimental inoculation we simply mean the 
transference of the disease products (or, pure cultiva- 
tions of the micro-organismal cause of a given dis- 
ease) from diseased to healthy individuals of the 
same, or other species of animal life, in order to see 
What the results may be. 

It is an attempt at transference, nothing more. 

The success of such an experiment is determined 
entirely by the nutrition offered, by the animals in- 
oculated, to the germs of the disease inoculated. 

The amount of imbecile nonsense which has crept 
into medical literature upon this subject is almost in- 
describable. Koch and his school are almost entirely 
to blame for it. It shows an utter want of true path- 
ological knowledge and philosophical acumen. It is 
entirely wanting in sequential logic. 

It has been assumed that experimental inoculation 
in small animals must of necessity determine the real 
nature of the disease of the animal from which they 
were inoculated. Such a hypothesis is absolutely 
absurd. It need not necessarily determine anything 
of the kind. 

These writers do not know the logical definition of 
the word contagious. While they frequently write 
deftly about ‘‘faculative’’ and ‘‘ obligatory e-4 
sites,’’ their language in regard to the results of ex- 
perimental inoculation shows that they use words 
without knowing their logical application. They 
speak of the ‘‘contagion of anthrax” (a faculative 
parasitic disease), and the ‘‘contagion of glanders”’ 
(an obligatory parasitic disease), in the same breath. 
Logically speaking, the word ‘‘ contagious”’ simply 
means the coming in contact with an infectious ina 
ciple, utterly regardless of its origin. It may a 
syphilitic person in one case, and a filth hole in the 
ground in another. Both may be equally ‘‘conta- 
gious,’’ but the inficiens in each case- had a differ- 
ent origin. This, and this alone, must decide the 
nature of a disease. They must, of necessity, be 
either ex- or endogenous primarily. ° Practically, all 
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physicians and hygienists know what they mean by 
a ‘‘contagious’’ disease. They mean that a dis- 
eased individual must be, or has been, present of a 
given species of animal life as its primary source of 
origin. Historically, we know of no other primary 
genesis for these diseases. We know that no indi- 
vidual can acquire syphilis, or glanders, or scarlet, 
or mumps, unless an individual having been afflicted 
with one of these diseases has been in the immediate 
vicinity. The closeness of the contact necessarily 
varies in different diseases. Remove such diseased 
individuals, clean up or destroy their belongings, 
and the danger of contagion is removed. 

Experimental inoculation cannot strengthen the 
case in the least degree. The endogenous character 
of such diseases, that they were strictly contagious in 
‘the practical sense, was known centuries before a 
bacterium was ever heard of. Only bacterio-fanatics 
_ seem to be ignorant of this fact. Inoculation of 
small animals cannot strengthen it an iota. To ig- 
norant minds it might weaken the practical every- 
day evidence. All animals are not equally susceptible 
to a given inficiens. Even though experimentally 
inoculable, a given contagious disease often loses its 
specific, practical characteristic by inoculation in ex- 
easyer animals of a given species, but different 

m that in which it naturally occurs. For instance: 
glanders, transmitted from a diseased horse to rab- 
‘ bits or guinea-pigs, will not extend, of itself, to unin- 
oculated rabbits or guinea-pigs. It is not contagious 
in these animals. 

A recent writer says that the ‘‘ crucial test’’ of the 
contagiousness of tuberculosis was only obtained 
when the results of inoculation in rabbits and 
guinea-pigs had become known. Nonsense! The 
**crucial test’”’ is the result of contact between dis- 
eased and healthy individuals of the species in which 
a disease naturally occurs, or is naturally transmitted 
to by accident. According to these absurdly illog- 
ical observers of pathological phenomena, syphilis 
should not be contagious because non-transmissable 
by inoculation to domestic animals. Why any sane 
person, looking upon himself as an investigator, es- 
pecially such an one as Koch, should speak of the 
contagion of anthrax, swine, plague, diphtheritis, or 
rabbit septicemia, passes one’s comprehension. ~The 
latter disease has been especially mentioned, because 
it is not a natural disease in rabbits, simply to demon- 
strate the utter absurdity of this position. 

The word ‘‘contagious’’ does not properly express 
the practical and hygienic meaning attached to the 
diseases to which that name has been given. As 
repeatedly stated, and as must be definitely under- 
stood, it simply means contact with an inficiens, and 
has no absolutely necessary connection with origin. 
Let us illustrate this with an example: A physician 
makes an autopsy on two different people on the 
same day; the one has perished from syphilis, the 
other from anthrax. In both cases he accidentally 
cuts a different finger, and in one becomes a chancre, in 
the other a malignant pustule develops. Sucha thing 

is possible, but not probable. What has taken place? 
’ Accidental inoculation, through contact with two 
differently-diseased individuals — contagion. The 
primary origin of these two diseases has been en- 
tirely different, however. The syphilis primarily 
originated from another individual; the anthrax 
from the’ ground of some locality. The one is en- 
dogenous, the other exogenous. This at once dem- 
onstrates the folly of any further use of the word 
“‘contagious’’ in the differential classification of dis- 
eases, as it does not express our true meaning. 











To sum up, then, we can logically speak of dis- 
eases as extra-organismal, or exogenous; intra-or- 
ganismal, or endogenous, and sporadic—that is, of 
undemonstrable origin ; or, in other words, from the 
etiological point of view we can logically only 
classify diseases according to the primary origin of 
their cause. Or, to speak with Hueppe, as “‘ oblig- 
atory parasites,’ by which he means that such etio- 
logical moments are primarily hound on the conditions 
offered by some form of animal life for their existence 
and continuous development; or, in other words, 
such diseases are ‘‘ endogenous ”’ in origin, to speak 
with Pettenkofer, or intra-organismal in origin, as I 
have termed it. 

An endogenous disease is one which, so far as we 
can historically trace its genesis, has found, and still 
finds, its locus of primary origin for each new out- 
break or extension of the disease in a diseased indi- 
vidual of some given species of animal life (and 
never in any other way), and then passes directly 
from the diseased individual to another susceptible, 
healthy one, either by direct contact or cohabitation, 
or by contact with some effluvia, secretion, or other 
material which has either come directly from, or been 
in immediate contact or relation with, such a dis- 
eased individual. 

Speaking in the old sense, such a disease would 
be ‘‘contagious.’’ Speaking according to the non- 
sensical usage of the word at present, no one can tell 
what its true origin might have been. 

In contradistinction to obligatory parasitic diseases, 
Hueppe has given us the term “‘ faculative parasites,”’ 
by which he means to indicate diseases of parasitic 
origin, in which the point of primary development of 
the germs is invariably outside the animal organism ; 
but they have the faculty of living for a time within 
the organism of certain species of animal life, be- 
coming parasitic or disease-producing for the time, 
when such animal organisms offer the necessary 
nutrient conditions to their life. To this class Pet- 
tenkofer has given the name ‘‘ exogenous,’”’ while I 
have termed them ‘‘extra-organismal,’’ or diseases. 
which find their primary origin in external or sur- 
rounding conditions. Or, in other words: 

An exogenous disease is one which invariably finds 
its locus of primary origin not in, but-outside of, an 
animal organism ; that is, in the earth, or in the sur- 


roundings of animal life, where its micro-organismal , 


cause develops under certain conditions of climate 
and soil, which offer the necessary nutrient conditions 
to the life and continuous development of its germ. 

The infected earth or locality bears the same rela- 
tion to animal life in the origin of exogenous diseases 
that the infected animal organism does to healthy 
susceptible animals in endogenous diseases; that is, 
they each form centers of primary origin regarding 
specific diseases in their respective class, but with this 
difference : the focus of primary generation, or infec- 
tion, is fixed in exogenous diseases, while it ts movable 
in endogenous. 

The locus infectionis, that is, the point of primary 
infection or origin, is contagious in either case. In 
the one, a healthy susceptible individual must come 
in direct contact—that is, be upon, or in, such an 
infected locality, or come in contact with material 
derived directly from such a locality; while in an 
endogenous disease the same occurrences must take 
place in reference to some form of animal life. Hence 
it is to be readily seen that the word ‘‘contagious”’ 
has nological use or place in the nosology of diseases, 


according to the results of modern methods of investi-, 


gation. 
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Preventive Inoculation.—Preventive inoculation is 
an entirely different procedure. It is based upon a 
natural phenomenon, viz., that a given disease is 
non-recurrent in character. But more; that this 
non-recurrent condition of the organism is produced 
equally as well in the mildest attack of a given dis- 
ease aS in cases in which the diseased individual 
barely escapes with life. Diseases of this non-recur- 
rent character are small-pox, typhus-abdominalis 
(vulgarly called typhoid fever), measles, mumps, 
scarlet, whooping-cough, chicken-pox, yellow fever, 
and some others in the human family ; and in the do- 
mestic animals some of the so-called horse distempers, 
contagious pleuro- pneumonia in cattle; anthrax, swine- 
plague, rouget in swine ; hen-cholera, Southern cattle 
plague, (Texas fever), and black-leg, and probably 
the corn-fodder disease, and others. 

Some authorities assert that Asiatic cholera is also 
non-recurrent in character, and I am inclined to think 
that glanders can be made so by the inoculation of farcy 
inamildform. There are probably quite a number of 
these diseases still unknown to us in the poorly-in- 
vestigated portions of the globe. I am one of those 
who, at present, does not believe that rabies is a non- 
recurrent disease, and hence have no faith in inocula- 
That non-recurrent diseases 
can be prevented by inoculation was first discovered 
in small-pox, and then demonstrated by Pasteur to 
be possible in anthrax, hen cholera, and rouget, and 
by Arloing and others in black-leg ; by Willems in 
alpacas in cattle; by Freire in yellow 

ver in Brazil; by the author in swine-plague, and 
by Dr. Paquin, of Missouri, in Texas fever in this 
country. With none of these diseases but small-pox 
can we claim to have arrived at any perfected 
method ; but still, the immense losses incurred, and 
the practical results which have followed, warrant the 
continuation of present methods until others‘are dis- 
covered, or these improved upon. The value of their 
discovery, and the practical demonstration that inoc- 
ulation will prevent in the diseases enumerated, can- 
not be overestimated. It shows what can be done, 
and will be a stimulus to more extended endeavors. 
It is my firm belief that before the end of the next 
century every non-recurrent disease at present known 
to us will have been brought under the control of 
preventive inoculation, but more especially those of 
child-life. 

Who can place a monetary value upon such re- 
sults? Is not the mere possibility of such a result 
promised, as it is directly, to us by the very non-re- 
curring nature of these plagues of our babes, suffi- 
cient to warrant the establishment and maintenance 
of laboratories for such investigations by our Na- 
tional and States Governments? Is it not the duty 
and mission of a broad and wise statesmanship to 
meet this great want? Is not a vigorous and healthy 
condition of our people the very kernel of a prosper- 
ous political economy? ‘Then why are we sleeping? 
Why is the medical profession so dead to its duty? 
Is it that a prosperous grave-yard makes plump poc- 
ket-books? No! no! It is ignorance and thought- 
lessness ; but, most of all, a lack of the true, humane, 
and noble spirit which should dignify the medical 
Profession of a country. 

A perfected condition of the human race should be 
the only ideal to be sought after by the medical pro- 
fession. Exact and scientific government schools 
can alone produce this desired condition. Specula- 
tive institutions, or any such as depend either in part 
Or in toto wu students’ fees for support, can never 





give anything of value to the country. They may 








turn out a few competent physicians, but never scien- 
tifically qualified ones. Erie 

With this introduction, let us turn to the consider- 
ation of preventive inoculation once more, especially 
to its introduction in relation to small-pox. We have 
said that inoculation was the transmission of the 
ducts, or cause, of disease from a diseased to a healthy 
individual. In relation to the prevention of small- 
pox, this procedure is known as variolation. 

To repeat: variolation was, or is, the transmission 
of small-pox itself from diseased persons to healthy 
ones, by the inoculation of the products of disease 
themselves. ‘This procedure was first practiced by 
the Chinese and East Indians, a long time before the 
birth of Christ; but was not inaugurated in Europe 
until many centuries later. Small pox itself is pro- 
duced. Why, then, was it resorted to? Any one at 
all acquainted with epidemiological history of dis- 
eases before this century, especially in the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, 
must know what terrible misery and desolation this 
plague caused. Many districts, and even cities and 
towns of considerable extent, were almost depopu- 
lated by it. 

We of to-day can scarcely form any idea of the 
ravages of small-pox in Europe in the past centuries ; 
but the quotations of a few figures will at once en- 
lighten us; and when they are compared with the 
same results of to-day, the benefits of vaccination 
become at once apparent. 

Between 1866 and 1869, 140,000 people died of 
small-pox in the departments of Bombay and Cai- 
cutta; and in all India, in 1874-5, the deaths from 
this cause were estimated at 500,000; and 200,000 in 
1875-6. Between the years-1711 and 1740, 65,000 

ple are reported to have died from small-pox in 
Englarid. In 1734, two-thirds of the population of 
Greenland died--7,000. The deaths from this dis- 
ease equalled the births at Turin, Italy, from 1796 to 
1797. In Prague, Germany, the deaths were 6,686 
in 1796, and 15,558 in 1799. In Prussia, 1796, 
24,646. In the province of Wurtemberg, in 1790- 
1800, 36,933. France, from 1726 to 1754, 760,000, of 
which Condamine says’ that this number of lives 
could have been largely saved had there been a gen- 
eral recourse to variolation. In Sweden, from 1749 
to 1765, 144,194 deaths from small-pox were reported. 
In London, in sixty-seven years the deaths from this 
cause were 113,851; and from 1837 to 1840, 36,000. 

Why was variolation resorted to? There must 
have been some one striking phenomenon in the clini- _ 
cal history of the disease which attracted even the 
general attention of the common people. What was 
it? It was the fact that the disease, in general, was 
‘‘non-recurrent’’ in character. Outbreaks at that 
period of the world’s history occurred almost con- 
stantly, though in some years, or at intervals, to a © 
far more murderous degree than at others. This con- 
dition of things soon demonstrated to the people that, 
as a rule, those who had the disease once seldom suf- 
fered a second attack. They had abundant oppor- 
tunities to test this fact. ‘They also discovered a sec- 
ond fact, which was of far greater importance. They 
noticed that in years when the disease only appeared 
here and there among the people, and not as a gen- 
eral epidemic, that it was unusually mild in charac- 
ter; and also, that those catching (contagion) the 
disease from others generally had the small-pox in 
the same mild manner. In other words, as in other 
things in nature, they saw that ‘‘like (generally) be- 


1 Memoire sur l’inoculation de 1a petite-veriole, 1854. 
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gat like,’ or that a mild, a non-malignant type of 
the 


small-pox in one individual generally produ 

same character in another, if exposed to infection 
from the frst. As has been intimated, the Chinese, 
and other Asiatic people, observed this valuable fact 
centuries before it received any recognition in Europe. 
They were then well acquainted with several facts in 
the history of small-pox, which were : 

1. That when malignant in its first appearance, it 
would preserve that character among the whole popu- 
lation. 

2. That when mild it held the same course. 

. That it was non-recurrent, as a rule. 

his last was a tremendous discovery. These so- 
called barbarians seem to have been practical enough 
to endeavor to take advantage of these phenomena. 
Knowing the difference in the results between a ma- 
lignant and mild outbreak, and that the disease did 
not generally recur again in the same individual, and 
that at no time could those that had not been diseased 
be safe from its ravages, they took advantage of the 
mild outbreaks and tried to induce the disease, at such 
times, in every susceptible member of the community. 

The first attempts at transference were those most 
natural to occur to the untutored mind—non diseased 
persons were obliged (or did it themselves) to wrap 
the clothing of diseased ones about them, or the scabs 
were rubbed on the skin, or upon scarified or wounded 
places. In India, where the history of variolation 
seems to extend into the misty and indefinite past, it 
was entirely in the hands of the Brahmin priests, and 
hence, acquired a very wide extension. They had 
certain seasons of the year in which they went among 
the people for this purpose, who were especially pre- 

red for it, by certain known dietetic regulations. 

he priest then went from hut to hut variolating the 
people at the door. The point of attack was the out- 
side of the fore or upper arm: ‘The skin was washed 
thoroughly and then rubbed hard with a dry cloth 
at the point selected, small incisions being made in 
it. The virus inoculated with was from the previous 
year and dried on cotton, which had been saturated 
from diseased individuals. They never used fresh 
material. Variolated people were subject to especial 
hygienic rules for a period of four weeks. 

It is said that the danger from this treatment was 
so small that it was rare that any one died therefrom. 
It seldom failed to give protection. In Circassia it 
was resorted to in the early life of the maidens, in 
order to preserve them from the scars of the natural 
disease which would render them unsuitable for sale 
to the lords of the harem. 

From Asia, Arabia and Northern Africa, this pro- 
cedure finally extended to Europe, by the way of 
Turkey and Greece, but found the most bitter oppo- 
sition from the physicians of the time, and the clergy, 
the chief objection raised being that it was trifling 
with the will of God to take measures to prevent 
anything which He caused; that small-pox was a 
punishment of the Lord’s for the sins of humanity, 
and hence justly deserved. (See De Hzen and other 
writers of the period. Heeser, ‘“‘ History of Medi- 
cine.’”” Bohn, ‘‘Handbuch de Vaccination,’’ and 
other works upon small-pox). ° 

Early in the seventeenth century, however, variola- 
tion became a ‘‘ boom’? (if I may be allowed a mod- 
ern expression) in England, which was instigated by 
a courageous woman, Lady Montague, the wife of 
the British Ambassador at Constantinople, where she 
had seen the procedure and learned of its real benefits. 
On her return to London, in 1717, she had her six- 
year-old son variolated, and four years later, her only 











daughter. ‘This venturesom e act set all fashionable 
London in a whirl of excite ment, and by order of the 
king, six persons that had been condemned to die, 
were pardoned on condition that they would subject 
themselves to inoculation, and then be exposed to 
small-pox. This was done, with the most positive 
and satisfactory results. Soon afterwards, the chil- 
dren of George I were inoculated, and then the treat- 
ment became more or less fashionable. 

It is only justice to the fair sex to mention that, to 
a woman also, the Marchioness Buffalini, is due the 
generalization of variolation in Italy. 

Variolation had two historical periods. The one, 
beginning, as has been shown, in the earliest days of 
historical record, and extending to the year 1760, 
This may be called the Crude Empirical period. 

The second, which may be called the period of 
Exact Scientific Observation, began and continued to 
the apg omnes of vaccination by Jenner, May 14, 
1796, 

If vaccination had its Jenner, so had variolation its 
Gatti, to whom the world is equally indebted, for it 
was almostentirely due to the acute observational 
powers and logical conclusions of this great Italian 
physician, that variolation itself became an almost 
safe and equally valuable prophylactic measure to 
vaccination. Though there seems to have been no 
historical connection between the work of Gatti and 
Jenner, still the one did prepare the way for the other, 
for Gatti demonstrated most conclusively the almost 
safe prophylactic power of variolation (to the indi- 
vidual inoculated), and hence, his work gave a sub- 
stantial and practical foundation to vaccination. 

Variolation was the first great and successful ex- 
periment in the history of pathology, as well as the 
very foundation of preventive inoculation. It was 
the first practical demonstration of the fact that non- 
recurrent diseases could be actually prevented by ar- 
tificial inoculation; that the art of man could 
successfully reproduce the work of nature; that, as 
in nature, a mild attack of non-recurrent disease oc- 
curred, so could man, by the transmission of the dis- 
ease-product, from such a person to a healthy indi- 
vidual, also produce the same mild disease ; and, 
hence, induce in the inoculated individual that same 
immune condition which nature produced, under 
similar circumstances. 

The name of the real European founder of such a 
beneficient procedure should not have been allowed 
to have been so profoundly buried in the archives of 
medical history. How many American physicians 
ever heard of the name of Gatti, and yet it should be 
kept as fresh in memory and crowned as plentifully 
with laurels of gratitude, as that of the ever immortal 
Jenner? 

Regarding Gatti’s relation to variolation, I will 
take the liberty of quoting directly from Bohn, who 
says: ‘‘ No one penetrated more profoundly into the 
essentials of variolation than Gatti, and no other suc- 
ceeded as well as he. Gatti is a wonderful phenom- 
enon in the history of medicine in the past century. 
Nearly every page of his little book on variolation 
astonishes one by its richness in ideas and its advance 
over those ruling in medicine at the time. He wasa 
thoroughly unprejudiced and positive observer, sharp 
and logical in conclusions, with a clever understand- 
ing of the nature of pathological experimentation, 
and knew how to give the correct answer to questions 
coming before him. One can have but a very super- 
ficial idea of variolation in the previous century who 
has not studied Gatti’s work, which is characterized 
by its clear method, modesty and great humanity.”’ 
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Gatti’s instructions as to the treatment of 
to be inoculated, carry us back to our youthful days, 
when we had to. be prepared for vaccination with 
cooling salts and other restrictive dietetic measures. 
He says: ‘‘All physicians have said that the persons 
to be inoculated must be, first, prepared ; second, 
such inoculation-traumata must be made as to allow 
for a free outflow of the inoculated material ; third, 
as soon as the eruption appears, the patient must be 
treated with all the care and assistance possible to the 
physician. On the contrary, I say; patients need no 

paration ; the physician should never provide for 
the outflow of the inoculated material by such 
wounds ; and the inoculated person should be left to 
nature.’’ _‘‘ To prepare an individual for inoculation 
is the same as endeavoring to give him a certain pre- 
disposition which one considers. necessary in order 
that the inoculated disease shall do him the least 

sible harm. -Is there such a disposition, or can 
such be produced? Wedo not know it and hence 
cannot produce it. Health itself is the best condi- 
tion, and this alone has one to consider in variolation. 
An unhealthy person must be first made well before 
he can be inoculated, but those who are healthy are 
already prepared for it. Every special preparation 
on the part of the physician is, however, dangerous. 
Only those things must be avoided which are liable 
to interfere with the health. All conceptions as to 
the preparation of the individual, all endeavors to 
purify or refresh the blood, or to prevent the inclina- 
tion of the blood to inflammation, no soul in the world 
understands, and all endeavors in these directions can 
only lead to the injury of the individual.” 

Of inoculation:-he says: ‘‘ The material with which 
we will inoculate must be introduced into the vascu- 
lar layer of the dermis. The variola virus is so in- 
tensive that the most infinitesimal amount is as 
serviceable as a great mass. It is sufficient, therefore, 
to simply scratch the epidermis with a needle mois- 
tened with the virus, or push it gently fora short dis- 
tance under the same. This way was first introduced 
by the inoculators, mostly women, in Greece and 
Italy, and gave most satisfactory results. Only the 
physicians have sought to replace this simple and 
efficacious method by more artificial ones and compli- 
cated apparatus.’’ 

The barbarism of the physicians of the time can- 
not be overestimated, Extensive incisions were made 
in the flesh and the cavity filled with thread saturated 
in the secretion of diseased persons, or even pieces of 
their filthy clothing placed therein and held in place 
by bandages. In other cases, a*whole skein of thread 
would be soaked in such secretions and drawn through 
the flesh, asa seton. The terrible results and un- 
fortunate complication of such methods can be well 
appreciated at present, and the value of Gatti to the 
world better understood now than ever. His motto 
was, “‘ Inoculate cleanly and delicately, and all after 
treatment is unnecessary.’’ Itis a matter of question 
if that advice is not as applicable to-day as when he 
Wrote, even with our improved methods of obtaining 
virus. I have seen physicians vaccinating the poorer 
class of school children, use the same lancet to scar- 

ty the arm on one after the other, with no attention 
ivy to washing He arm, that in many cases were 
enough. To my mind such a ure is crim- 
pee oes or cat ag a wp i Liege 
ute and furnish just and apparently rea- 

sonable objections to its opponents. It suffices to sa 
that Gatti’s success as a variolator was Thencileent 
and that his reputation extended all over Europe. 
So great did his skill in diagnosis become that he 





could almost invariably select the correct type of the 
disease from which to produce the same mild form in 
the persons inoculated. Very few pustules followed 
his treatment,.and only slight constitutional disturb- 
ances in most cases, In fact it is due to Gatti alc 
that variolation became a reasonably safe procedure. 
between the year 1760 and the introduction of vac- 
cination by Jenner. 

Objections to Variolation.—V ariolation was not only 
resorted to as a strictly prophylactic measure, but 
also that the march of the disease might be hastened, 
and every one in a community, not previously dis- 
eased, might have it at the same time. Variolated 
persons were, however, as dangerous to healthy ones 
as those acquiring the disease in the natural manner. 
They had the small-pox, and hence could be the means 
of extending it. Therefore, while most extensively 
practiced, and in many cases made obligatory by law, 
on the outbreak of small-pox in a locality, still such 
places were treated as pest-centers, and all communi- 
cation between them and the surrounding world was 
shut off until the disease was declared at an end, and 
the locality cleansed and disinfected, as best they 
knew how. 

The cleverness of these early variolators cannot be: 
overestimated. They insisted that persons to be in-. 
oculated be kept by themselves, or from general in- 
tercourse with the people for twelve to fourteen days- 
previous to the operation, in order to avoid, as far as. 
possible, the danger of natural infection. They dis-. 
covered that early childhood was the best time to in- 
oculate, and also that the virus mitigated somewhat - 
in virulence when transmitted from individual to in- 
dividual. They also paid strict attention to using 
the clear lymph before the eruption became pustu- 
lous, and even collected it in fine glass tubes for con- 
servation. ‘The crusts were also pulverized and so - 
preserved. They found that certain persons were- 
immune towards variolation, about five in one hun- 
dred, which, singularly corresponded with the per 
centage of immunity noticed in natural outbreaks of 
small-pox. It is easily to be seen that, at the best,. 
variolation was a somewhat dangerous procedure ;. 
not only could it extend the disease, but fatality some- 
times followed it, per centage being about one to one - 
hundred. Nevertheless, it was a vast advance in 
prophylaxis, as can readily be seen by comparison 
with the death rate from the natural disease. Then 
again, it was found very difficult to exert a proper 
control over all the inoculated persons, as they were - 
frequently scattered through the community, thus. 
making centers of danger wherever they might be. 
Notwithstanding all this, there is no doubt but what 
it proved a great blessing to humanity, and was. the- 
means of saving thousands of lives:and much misery: 

While variolation was forbidden on’ the Continent- 
of Europe, soon after the discovery of vaccination, it: 
was continued in England until the year 1840, and. 
practiced fully as much as vaccination, when it was: 
also forbidden. It is still practiced, however, among: 
many of the people of Asia and Africa. 

Jennerism.—The word ‘‘ vaccination”? is derived 
from the Latin word ‘‘ vaccina,’’ of, or from, a cow; 
and expresses the transference of the disease known 
as the cow pox, ‘‘ vaccina,’’ from cows to man.. There 
has been much discussion in the past as to the’ true. 
nature and origin of cow-pox, without any. uhiform- 
ity of opinion having been arrived at. To my mind 
it seems as if the observers were almost entirely with- 
out ordinary powers of reflection and the ability to 


\w sequential conclusions., Variola, or small-pox, 
has been given different names, according to the 
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species of animals affected, as V. bovina, equina, 


ovina, and humana. The fact that the inoculation 
of an animal of a given species, from one of another 
species, afflicted with the variola common to it, gen- 
erally protect the first from either natural infection, 
‘or the inoculation of the disease common to its 
ies seem never to have been properly appreciated. 
to my mind it indicates a common origin, and that 
there is but one variola. 

The two malignant forms are those seen in man 
and sheep, while in cattle and horses the disease has 
a benign character. Sheep have been protected 
against variola by vaccination from cattle, and cattle 
and human beings by ovination fromsheep. In fact, 
Ovination of human beings was once looked upon as 
fully equivalent, in preventive value, to vaccina- 
tion. 

As has been said, these facts of general prophylac- 
tic relations between the various variolas, surely indi- 
cate but one original form. Whether that point can 
ever be distinctly decided may be doubtful, but there 
is no doubt whatever but what we can at once deny 
all idiopathic attributes to variolain cattle and horses, 
and emphatically assert that as diseases sui generis 

they should have no recognition. In fact, in both 
‘ cattle and horses, variola fails its one essential 
characteristic. It is not contagious. ‘Transmission 
hy meins of the milkers does not constitute con- 
tagion ! 

The transference, inoculation, of either human or 
ovine variola to cattle through a continued series of 
these animals, soon mitigates the virulence, so that 
when again inoculated upon the original species, the 
contagious factor has been lost. But this is another 
most valuable pointer in the direction of the original 
variola. In the days of variolation the most cele- 
brated observers all agreed that the virus of small- 
pox itself became mitigated on being transferred from 
man to man through a large number of generations, 
or individuals. No such phenomenon as this has 
ever been observed in sheep-pox. It does not lose in 
virulence in being passed from sheep to sheep. On 
the contrary, sheep-pox becomes mitigated by trans- 
ference in all the animals it has been attempted on, 
man, cattle, rabbits, goats, and horses, but the con- 
trary experiments have never been essayed. Vac- 
cina has never been carried through sheep for a long 
series of generations, nor has small-pox, nor the 
eruption in horses. All this demonstrates one fact, 
that if every other kind of variola loses in virulence, 
even by transmission in its own species, (using the 
accepted idea of specific variola) except that of sheep, 
then the ovine organism provides the most suitable 
nutrition for the preservation of virulence alone— 
contagiosity, the human next, while in cattle and 
equines it is soon lost altogether. 

As a matter of experiment, and great pathological 
interest, it is important to endeavor to build up vac- 
cina to contagiosity again in sheep, if it can be done. 
It is singular that observers should have looked 
upon the bovine and equine complications as idio- 
pathic, when in the former it is limited almost 
entirely to cows, and in both is not a natural con- 
tagious disease, only extending’ by accidental trans- 


It is a matter of absolute certainty that vaccina 
either owes its origin to the human or ovine disease, 
most probably the former ; and that it was transmit- 
ted to cows in 
also took care of their friends diseased with small- 
pox, and then the eruption was transinitted in the same 


past ages in some way by milkers, who | called 





es, 
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way, by the milkers, from cow to cow in a herd, and 
in this way the disease acquired a constant degree of 
mitigation—in fact, absolutely lost its virulence, or 
contagiousness, but still retained the prophylactic 
principle. Right here let me make a statement which 
seems to have escaped notice, or expression, at least, 
and which is of the utmost importance in the study 
of preventive inoculation: What does this peculiar 
deportment of vaccina teach ? 


The very fact that the virulence, contagiousness, of . 


small-pox having been lost in the change from vari- 
ola to vaccina, shows us that the germs of non-recur- 
rent diseases have the ability to produce two different 
chemical materials—one pathogenic, the other pro 
phylactic, and that tests of virulence have no value 
or control in the question of prevention. 

Later on we will return to this question in 
detail. 


It seems never to have been properly appreciated, 
that there is not on record one single eruption of 
variola in cattle or horses of a general or epizootic 
character. As a herd disease, under natural or free 
conditions, we have no record of it. This again 
tends to support the hypothesis that the disease 
in these two species found and finds its origin in 
the small-pox of man, rather than in the variola of 
sheep. 

Again, as strong proof as can be brought to bear 
in favor of both these ray and of vaccina- 
tion itself, is given by the fact that, with the generali- 
zation, or compulsion of vaccination, not only has 
small-pox been brought under most wonderful con- 
trol, but cow-pox has been almost entirely lost sight 
of. While there have been cases of small-pox every 
now and again, and sometimes quite a number in a 
locality, no one ever hears of a case of cow-pox, and 
seldom of anything causing a suspicion of the 
same. 

Bohn says, that while vaccination had its Jenner, 
it was never fortunate enough to have had its Gatti, 
as did variolation. When I read that passage I could 
not but think that the worthy German had spoken in 
ignorance, and that vaccination had indeed had one 
to take part in its development; one the equal of the 
great Italian in every respect ; one whom we should 
all delight to honor and to whom this country owes 
a monument of gratitude, if humanity does to any 
man, in its development on American soil. I allude 
to the late Dr. Henry A. Martin, of Boston, the in- 
troducer of animal vgccination into this country, a 
man with more sterling manhood, a more honest 
brain, and the most comprehensive scholar it has 
been my fortune to meet among the physicians of this 
country. In fact, I will go farther, and say, that 
from the stand-point of a fearless manhood and a de- 
voted and true physician, Henry A. Martin was the 
only whole man I have yet met in the American 
medical profession. He was no trimmer; no poli- 
tician ; in fact, he was without policy, as every man 
should be where truth is concerned. Most physicians 
in this country are trimmers. They “trim”’ their 

fessional sails to suit the theological or political 
reeze, or social conditions. Men are so scarce! Dr. 
Martin spent a t deal of money to find a 
genuine case of genuine tg te in this country, 
and during his many years of earnest study found 
but just one.. I 
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It is the general opinion that Jenner discovered 
vaccination, and it is for that that he has been hon- 
ored and credited. . Jenner’s discovery was the hu- 
manization of vaccina; animal vaccination, true 
vaccination, is of much later origin, and owes more 
to Martin for its generalization than to any one else, 
but it is not the exclusive right of any one man. 
Jenner’s method was to take vaccina from accidentally 
inoculated human beings, and then to pass it indefi- 
nitely from person to person. Probably the very 
crusts, or scabs, used on us in our youth, were 


‘direct derivatives of those first originated by 


Jenner. 


That cows had an eruption on their teats which 
could be conveyed to human beings, and which did 
vent small-pox in such individuals, was known 
ng before Jenner’s time, seems to be a matter beyond 
all question. Even that vaccination itself was prac- 
ticed in England by one Benjamin Jesty, on his own 
wife and child, in 1774, twenty-two years before Jenner 
inoculated, is equally true. That vaccina in some 
way was transmitted to dairy people, and prevented 
small-pox, was also known to the common people in 
Germany and other parts of Europe, but no practical 
use was made of the knowledge. It remained for 
Jenner to do this. Jenner supplied the exact and 
trustworthy foundation to a matter of popular belief 
among a certain class of people, but of which the 
majority had no knowledge. Jenner’s work was 
thoroughly original. There is not a particle of evi- 
dence going to show that he knew anything about 
the vaccination of human beings by a few others be- 
fore he attempted it. Not one of those men gave 
any exact study to the subject, while it is said that 
Jenner studied, and observed, and weighed all the 
facts for thirty years, before he attempted to prove 
his observations and fortify his conclusions by direct 
experiment on man. This was done on a boy named 
Phipps, the 14th of May, 1796. But this boy was 
not vaccinated from a cow, but from one Sara Nilmies, 
who had been accidently inoculated from a cow, be- 
ing a dairy-maid. The boy resisted all attempts to 
transfer small-pox to him by variolation. 
It is doubtful if Jenner ever resorted to vaccina 
itself, that is, to a diseased cow, for his original ma- 
terial, but invariably took his stock from human be- 


ings. This should be called Jennerism, or Jenneri- 
zation. 


The one striking peculiarity of this and vaccina- 
tion, in contradistinction to variolation, is, that the 
inoculated individual is not contagious to its own 
species. This is a very striking example of the true 
meaning of the word ‘‘contagion,”’ which, as has 
been discussed elsewhere, seems to be entirely beyond 
the comprehension of the medical profession and in- 
vestigators, with but very few exceptions. 

Sycophantie worshi of Robert Koch, and 
even the Master hi , are respectfully referred to 
this pera ag asked to ponder a moment that 
they may that contagion and inoculability have 
no relation, that contagion really means, 
that the point or locus of the primary origin of the 
inficiens is a diseased individual. 

As has been stated, the very strongest examples of 
the value of vaccination are not only the very few out- 

of small-pox which now- occur, but also the 
almost total. disa: of cow-pox among the 
cattle of those pot where any exact control of the 
question can be looked for. Statistics, as te the value 
of can have but little additional impor- 


tance, still, a few are appended. . 


TABLE SHOWING THE EFFECTS OF VACCINATION.) 
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The Utility of Vaccination.—‘‘The deaths from 
small-pox in Germany, where there is compulsory 
vaccination, during the years 1887-1888, were 1.8 
and 0.8 per million, respectively ; while in Austria, 
where compulsion does not exist, the deaths were 
583.7 and 540.4.’’—Medical Record, April 12, 1890. 

Vaccination can be very properly termed the use 
of a natural method of inoculation, even though 
the virus is now kept up by the artificial transmission 
of vaccina from calf to calf. It is not the sea ses f 
of man. So far as reliable information is at hand, 
there is no record of the discovery and actual demon- 
stration of the true germ of variola, though the ‘“‘cult- 
ure of an artificial vaccine virus, by a Russian 
physician, which is as effective as the genuine’’ vac- 
cina, was reported in the issue of January 18, of the 
Journal of the American Medical Association. ‘This as- 
sertion must be taken cum grano sais, as no mention 
of such a discovery seems to have been made in any 
of the special journals of bacteriological research. 
So far as my memory serves me, nothing but cocci 
have thus far been discovered in the eruptions of va- 
riola or vaccina. I think, when discovered, that the 
germ of variola will be found to be a very delicate 
anaérobic bacillus, and x Seoiaaenias 2 at that. Other- 
wise we cannot account for the long time which 
clothing, or other material, polluted by small-pox 
patients, retains its virulence. No non-spore-bearing 
organism that we now know of retains its virulence for 
such a length of time under such adverse nutritive 
conditions. I am also of the opinion that most of the 
endogenous germs will be found to be anaérobic. 

A Few Words as to the Objections to Vaccination.— 


The ents of vaccination base their opposition 
upon the dangers of the transmission of other diseases 


with which the individual may be afflicted at the 
time, and from whence the virus has been derived. 
These objections are more applicable to the trans- 
missions human beings to human beings than in 
; to the use of true vaccina directly. To my 
mind, however, they will scarcely hold water when 
we come to enemies om eaeelye Take, for in- 
stance, syphilis. If, as is the case, itis at 

impossible to positively isolate the germ of 

ease, or even to auto-inoculation save from a 
positive oo pop ssbler bys asapassa, poate A 
discover germ at present—how can it be possible 
to transmit iia: eon. sh acta, ovine ti amicl 
there is no syphilitic lesion? It seems to mealmost . 
impossible. The same is true of tuberculosis. . 
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The unpleasant complications following vaccina- 


tion, when scabs were used, or from person to person 
directly, were due more to some organism which had 

ained access to the scab from outside, or to the care- 
essness of the inoculator regarding the cleanliness 
of his instrument, than to anything else. 

The criminally careless manner in which vaccina- 
tion is done even to-day by too many inoculators, has 
already been noticed, and is absolutely unpardonable 
in these days of exact antisepsis and in general scru- 
pulously clean surgery. In such a simple matter as 
this apparently is, many physicians appear to neglect 
precautions they deem absolutely necessary in their 
operations. And yet we even now frequently see 
erysipelatous or purulent complications follow. If the 
virus is properly collected, these things should never 
occur. 

More precautions than are now used should be 
taken in the collection of the virus from calves. Why 
should all the points and instruments used not be 
completely sterilized? That they are not, goes be- 
yond question. 

The generally favorable results following the use 
of vaccine points by ordinarily careful physicians 
shows that the danger of unpleasant complications 
has been altogether overestimated and magnified by 
those opposing this valuable prophylaxis. Still, as 
such does exist, it seems as if some control over these 
matters should be exercised by law. 

The danger of using diseased heifers, especially 
tuberculotic, need not exist, as I know from a long 
personal acquaintance with the senior and junior Dr. 
Martin, where every care is used in collecting the 
stock. ‘The heifers should be collected some time in 
advance, and their temperature taken twice a day, 
and a general observation of their condition prac- 
ticed. Any animal showing the least departure from 
normality in any direction, should be peremptorily 
rejected. 

We will now for a moment give our attention to 

Pasteurism.—The world owes an unpayable debt 
to Louis Pasteur, for to him is due, more than to any 
one else, the reopening of the field of experimental 
preventive inoculation, and in directions never before 
thought possible of offering any practical advantages. 
But even he has not touched upon the most important 
work, which is the prevention of the non-recurrent 
diseases of child-life, most especially scarlet fever, 
which is to-day the greatest scourge that threatens 
humanity in civilized countries. Pasteur is an ex- 

lorer in an almost unknown sea of investigation. 

he “‘gates’’ are still but ‘‘ajar.”’ They are not 
yet open. Many others are trying to enter. Some 
few can glance over the threshold, but the haven of 
success is yet a long way off. 

While I do not accept the results of Pasteur’s anti- 
rabies inoculation, I most cheerfully credit him with 
his earnest endeavors and the instructive value of his 
success in anthrax, hen-cholera and rouget in the 
hog. It may be well for me to state why I do not 
believe in Pasteur’s method of preventing rabies. 

1. There is not a particle of evidence to be found 
in thé long historical record of this disease that it is 
hon-recurrent in character. Not a single case of 
natural recovery iri man or beast has ever been re- 
ported where the history of its origin was undoubted 

and the phenomena presented unquestionable. Hence, 
we have no natural foundation to warrant the hypo- 
thetical possibility of preventive inoculation. 

2. Pasteur’s statistics are‘not honest: Not one of 
those Newark children was ever bitten by a mad dog. 
Two were left at home, and nine or ten dogs known 


ey 


to have been bitten by the suspected dog were k 
confined over three months. Nothing Geer huppened 
to them. While the was ‘‘mad”’ enough, it 
was not “‘rabid.” It did not seek to bite any one 
or thing, but did bite those in its way while running. 
It was a case of simple frenzy from an unknown 
cause. Dogs are often attacked thus, without rabies 
having anything to do with it. Pasteur still kee 
those children in his statistics, though he has been 
fully informed as to the true nature of the case. 

3. Pasteurisnr in connection with rabies has be- 
come a regular mania in certain parts of Europe, 
especially France, and rabies or hydrophobia bears a 
direct relation thereto. This is easily to be seen by 
glancing at the statistics of rabies in Prussia, for a 
series of years ; viz. :— 

1876-7, 0; 1877-8, 6; 1878-9, 2; 1879-80, 8; 
1880-1, 10; 1881-2, 6; 1882-3, 4; 1883-4, 1; 
1884-5, 0; 1885-6, 2; 1886-7, 1. 

All suspected or rabid dogs in Berlin are brought 
to the Veterinary School. This includes every dog 
complained of as having bitten a human being. Of 
this number rabies has actually resulted : 

1878-9, in 5; 1879-80, 1; 1880-1, 11; 1881-2, 3; 
1882-3, 1; and none since then up to June 23, 1889, 
when I received my report. In the whole German 
Empire there were but five cases of hydrophobia re- 
ported in man, in 1886 ; and but four in 1887. 

From 1886 to 1888, there were forty cases of hydro- 
phobia reported in Prussia ; and in 1886 and ’87, only 
nine in all in Germany. 

Now let us look at the statistics given in Pasteur’s 
Annals. 











Rabies said to have 

es been Seeeeeen et Suspected. | Total. 
Dec., 1888, 45 77 20 142 
Jan., 1889. 32 88 22 142 
‘eb, ” 52 90 18 160 
March, “ 42 95 82 169 
April, “ 30 122 29 181 
ae ae - Bf Bick ae 
‘une, . 30. 
July, ‘“ 19 111 88 173 
Aug. “ 15 97 33 7 
ee | feo 2 bag bg 
Nov., ‘* 20 99 16 135 

341 1211 307 1853 

















The majority of these cases came from France and 
the French possessions in Algeria. Does any sane 
person think that there is this vast difference in the 
prevalence of rabies in human beings between France 
and Germany? If so, I am not one of them. If so, 
no more striking example of the inefficiency of the 
French Government in comparison to that of Germany 
in its veterinary police service and guardianship of 
the public health, can be found. 

For three years in Nebraska I vainly tried to obtain 
possession of an actually rabid dog, and while a vast 
number of dogs were reported to have been bitten by 
such, not one would go rabid for me after it had been 
so bitten. I do not deny the disease. I simply deny 
its prevalence to any such degree as Pasteur’s statis- 
tics seem to show. I simply ‘do not believe them. 

To show how unreflectingly even educated writers 
will quote such statistics, the following is taken from 
the Tres AND RxGisTER, of Philadelphia, April 
12, 1889: ‘‘ Pasteurism in Cuba.—At the Bacterio- 


logical. Laboratory, in’ Cuba, three hinndred and six 
persons have been treated by the ‘double intensive’ 
plan. Of these, only two died, after going through 





the full course ; a mortality of 1.63 :per cent. 
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these cases were bitten by dogs proved experimentally 
and clinically to be rabid, o7 a¢ any rate ‘suspect.’ 
That the operations were conducted with due. con- 
servatism is indicated by the fact that only three 
hundred and six were inoculated out of seven hundred 
applicants. The.opposition to Pasteur, if it still ex- 
ists, has dwindled down to an infinitesimal point.” 

Even in these cases, not one case was known be- 
yond ) aga to have been bitten by an actually 
rabid dog, for it is admitted that ‘‘ at any rate, they 
were ‘suspects’’’ only. And yet the editor says: 
“The opposition to Pasteur, if it still exists, has 
dwindled down to an infinitesimal point.’’ ‘‘ Three 
hundred and six’’ persons, scared half to death on 
suspicion! ‘They were ‘‘suspects’’ only. We can 
“‘suspect’’ most anything to result from treatment 
based on such a “‘suspect’’ foundation. The founda- 
tion of ‘‘ Pasteur’s Institutes’’ should be treated in a 
most ‘‘suspect”’ manner. They should be treated as 
institutions of the utmost danger to the public. Hy- 
drophobia, or Pasteurmania, flourishes in direct pro- 
portion to their establishment. 

Since my return to this country, from that sensa- 
tional visit to Pasteur with the Newark boys, a very 
large number of such ‘‘ suspects’’ have come to me, 
or have been brought to me by physicians, to obtain 


“my opinion as to the desirability of ‘‘ going to see 
 Pasteur.”’ 


Fifty-two persons is the number I have 
on record, but there were a few more, notably three, 
since I have been in Chicago. 

‘* Mad dogs’’ were very ‘‘suspect,’’ according to 
the story, in each case. I talked to them calmly, rid- 
iculed their fears, and they all left me apparently 
comforted. Not one went to Pasteur, and I think it 
can be safely asserted that no hydrophobia resulted, 
or I should have heard of it and the papers would 
have been full of it long ere this, There is a vast 
difference between a ‘‘ mad dog”’ and a genuine “‘ ra- 
bid’? one. The former are frequent enough, the lat- 
ter are as scarce as honest original investigators in the 
United States. 

There is still another very strong argument against 
Pasteur’s anti-rabidism. The germ of rabies has not 
been discovered. -This fact in itself is not very strong 
negatively ; but when we take into consideration that 
rabies is a strictly wound infectious disease in optima 
forma; or, perhaps better, toxic rather than septic ; 
that, as in tetanus and many forms of surgical tox- 
gemia, the toxic producers remain at the locus trau- 
matica, and that the poisoning of the organism takes 
place from there, and goes on for some time, and that 
constantly during that period until a certain cumula- 
tion of such material in the nervous centers has taken 
place—it seems to me that the Pasteur-method is 
self-evidently absurd. The toxic rabies’ element 
must be in solution (the nervous tissues being only 
saturated with it) ; and hence, though very abundant 


| perhaps, still, not in such an excessively concentrated 


amount, in the small piece of cord used that it can 
produce the effect claimed. ‘There is altogether too 
much dilution. If correct in the hypothesis that the 
toxic producer remains local, there can be no increase 
in the amount of poison introduced, save made 
each day. The fact that the germ remains focal in- 
dicates that in the trauma is the place to look for it, 
as in tetanus. 

Again, where can I find record of one of Pasteur’s 
artificially rabid dogs ever having conveyed the dis- 
ease to healthy ones, as is the case in the actual 


‘disease, by biting? 


These objections may seem too very finely drawn 


’ to enthusiastic worshippers of Pasteur, but it may yet 











the 
procedure in another species of animal, carried on 


be found that they have more foundation than ap- 
pears on their face. : | ; ot 

These objections to Pasteur on one point do not 
detract, however, from the importance of his work to 
the world in others, in the least. What may one 
really call Pasteurism? The answer to this question 
brings us at once to the consideration of 

Artificial Preventive Inoculation, which I will dis-~ 
cuss entirely from my own point of view, and base 
my. remarks almost wholly upon my own work and 
its results. Pasteurism differs as much from Jenner- 
ism as does artificial preventive inoculation from vac- 
cination, as practiced at present. Jennerism and 
vaccination consist in the inoculation of the cause of 
the disease to be prevented thereby, bound upon or 
mixed up with the products of the disease ; that is, 
as they are found in its specific lesion at a certain 
period of its development. 

Pasteurism, or artificial preventive inoculation, or 
even inoculation in the most exact sense of modern 
experimental etiology, is quite another thing. In- 
stead of introducing the cause mixed up with any 
products of disease, we isolate it therefrom, cultivate 
it, and, by one of several methods found suitable, so 
mitigate the virulent activity of the cause, that we 
can inoculate without serious danger to the individual 
thus treated. 

It has become a generally accepted fact that all in- 
fectious diseases are due to a specific cause, which 
belongs to some specific species of microscopic vege- 
table life. The scientific class to which these objects 
belong is the fungi, their special name being bacteria, 
or, in common parlance, germs. It is not necessary 
to go into any description of the various varieties of 
these germs in an article of this kind; still, it is ne- 
cessary that we know a little something of the manner 
of action of -that class in which we are momentarily 
especially interested. ° 

The diseases of animals in which Pasteur has been, 
beyond question, successful in preventing natural in- 
fection by his method of inoculation, the names of 
which have already been given, and to which may be 
added swine plague, the yellow fever, and Texas 
fever in cattle, as well as typhoid fever, are all what 
are known as forms of septiceemia, or blood poison ; 
the specific poison in each case being the direct result 
of certain unknown physiologic action on the part of 
the specific germ, which causes each of these diseases. 
All these diseases have also another attribute in com- 
mon, viz.: they are extra-ofganismal in origin ; that 
is, the place of primary development of the specific 
germ which causes each of these diseases is outside 
the animal organism, or in the earth or earthy 
material. 

Though he has never to my knowledge stated it, 
still I think Pasteur should be credited with recog- 
nizing the fact that cow-pox was but mitigated small- 
pox, rendered, as has been said, non-malignant in 
character by successive generations of transmission 
from cow to cow in an accidental and unintentional 
manner. Pasteur endeavors to do this same thin: 
intelligently. He but repeated the lesson thus learn 
in his first attempts at mitigating the action of the 
germs of anthrax, hen-cholera, and rouget by. experi- 
mental inoculation in various species of animals, and 
he found that while in some species a given germ 

Ww 


uired even more rieunnce ton it pote hen 
taken from an animal in which it caused the 


natural disease, and kept on. increasing in virulence fn 


for a time as he passed it from animal to animal of 
certain species, still, on the other. hand, same 
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through a long series, not only caused the germ to 
lose in virulence, but after a time they uired a 
certain standard of mildness, and could be safely used 
for inoculation. 

This was imitating the results in small-pox. Pas- 
teur went further! Such a method as the above is 
open to the very serious objection that, not only is 
an almost unlimited number of experimental animals 
necessary, but the expense would finally be such as 
to decidedly interfere with any practical - benefits re- 
sulting. This led Pasteur and others to seek similar 
results in entirely different directions. They experi- 
mented in many ways, but the continued exposure of 
artificial culture of given germs to a certain degree of 
temperature, or their development in from two to 
two and one-half pressures of oxygen for a certain 
time, have given the best and most trustworthy re- 
sults. A most singular fact came from these experi- 
ments, which was that when once a certain desired 
degree of mitigated virulence had been obtained by 
either of these methods, that cultivation of the same 
germs could then be carried on in the ordinary room 
temperature for an indefinite period, each succeeding 
generation retaining the same degree of mitigated 
virulence as the previous one and the mother culture. 
The result has shown that a preventive virus against 
anthrax, rouget, and hen cholera has been success- 
fully made by these investigators, by one or the other 
of methods mentioned. 

For a very valuable account of Chauveau’s experi- 
ments in mitigating the virulence of bacillus anthracis 
in this way, see TIMES AND REGISTER, Philadelphia, 
April, 1890. 

Based largely upon the teachings and work of Pas- 
teur nearly all investigators in this important field of 
research have been of the idea, and generally are at 
present, that_a preventive virus can be obtained by 
the simple mitigation of the virulence of a germ of a 
naturally non-recurrent disease by artificial cultiva- 
tion under certain conditions of heat, or oxygen pres- 
sure, or some other method, so that the introduction 
of such a culture in a given amount, produces simply 
a mild and non-fatal form of disease. 

The practical results of inoculation, or vaccination, 
seem to confirm this idea. For myself, I was also of 
the same opinion, until it was completely shattered 
by most extensive experiences, and apparently posi- 
tive experimental results. 

Tt is but justice to myself to inform my colleagues, 

. both investigators and physicians, that this business 
of ‘preventive inoculation’’ in swine-plague is not 
of my own choosing ; that I am bitterly opposed to 
it; that I feel it is disgraceful in one being, or mak- 
ing any pretensions of being, a scientific investigator ; 
that I think and know that all and every result of 
original research should be the property of the peo- 
pie; and I can truly say that, had I not the remote 

ope that the rewards of this distasteful business may 
be such as to enable me to build, equip, and plenti- 
fully endow a laboratory and hospitals for the inves- 
tigation of the non-recurring diseases of child-life, 
where the poorest genius can have free opportunity to 
study and be educated, or pursue original investiga- 
tions, that I would have nothing to do with it. I 
would not continue it for a moment, to enjoy even a 
handsome business income, but I hope the end de- 
sired “may be attained, and that the medical profes- 
sion will eventually justify the unprofessional means 
on account of the worth of the object attempted. 

Self respect forced me to resign my position as in- 
vestigator in Nebraska, on account of three years of 

uninterrupted intrigue, and unlimited abuse and 





ition excited against me by the Agricultural 
Department at Washington. No other course was 
open to me. . ; 

This inoculation against swine-plague is a matter 
of more importance to the advancement of original 
research in this country than at first may appear to 
the casual observer. I can safely assert that so much 
success has been attained, that it can no longer be 
open to a single doubt. Its actual practical. value 
can only be estimated by large and extensive experi- 
ences continued for several years. Its t value 
and interest is, however, mainly scientific. 

Having sufficiently demonstrated that inoculation 
will prevent swine-plague, as Pasteur’s work has 
been the initiative incentive to all investigations in 
this direction, so should this result have the same 
value in this country, and be a stimulus to the most 
energetic and exact endeavors to develop protective 
inoculation against other non-recurrent diseases in 
our live stock, but even more particularly those of 
our own species. If my work only succeeds in put- 
ting this stimulus in such activity that work will be 
inaugurated and earnestly continued, and lead to the 
establishment of Natienal and State laboratories, all 
that I have labored for will be attained, and my life 
be pronounced a success. My interest is far more in 
inspiring and inaugurating true original research in 
this country, than in my personal success as an in- 
vestigator. If the last can only lead to the first 
then I am satisfied. 

In this paper I unfortunately can only place before 
the world my failures, as in justice to my financial 
supporter I cannot publish the methods by which I 
have obtained success, much as it is my desire to, 
but something valuable can, I hope, be learned from 
my failures. 

As has been said, I began the search for preven- 
tive inoculation in swine-plague on the principle of 
mitigation of virulence, so as to obtain a virus that 
would not seriously disturb the hogs, and yet render 
them immune from disease. 

At this time and place I will simply reassert that 
this has been done, and in so many places and in so 
many hundreds of animals, that the fact is beyond 
the possibility of doubt. 

From this non-virulent point of view the first de- 
sideratum is to obtain a virus, or culture, of a con- 
stant degree of mild virulence. As inferred above, 
various methods have been empirically discovered. 
Pasteur, as has been seen, used certain forms of ani- 
mal life at first, carrying the virus from one to another 
of a given species in which it slowly lost in virulence 
until it acquired a desired benignity. He also found 
that an augmentation of virulence, until it acquired 
an equal constance in malignity, could be produced 
in some other species of animals. ‘This was too ex- 
pensive a method to be practiced. He then found 
that the exposure of the cultures to a certain degree 
of heat for a certain time would also produce the de- 
sired mitigation. Others have proven these observa- 
tions to be trustworthy. Chauveau works by the 
oxygen pressure method, and has obtained the same 
result. We need not discuss others. 

The great fact is that once the desired degree of 
mitigation has been obtained in any virus, that the 
virus thus obtained can be then cultivated in ordi- 
nary media (fluid) outside of those conditions, and 
that the virus thus obtained will retain this constant 
degree of mitigated virulence fora long time. Ifa | 
spore-bearing germ, this condition may be retained 


almostindefinitely, but in non-spore-bearin ms 
it is not so reliably constant. ‘The first thing, then, 
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was to obtain a constancy of virulence in the desired 
direction. : 

I have never thought that either of the above 
methods was strictly scientific. They are too arti- 
ficial; hence, as far as swine-plague is concerned, I 


have endeavored to produce the same result by a 
more natural procedure. That is, by chemical nutri- 
tion, for this virulence is entirely a physiological- 
chemical result, and absolutely dependent upon the 
nutritive qualities of the media in which germs de- 
velop. It has been said that, once a desired degree 
of mitigation was arrived at, it could be retained in 
artificial cultures for an indefinite.period. ~ 

With regard to the swine-plague germ, other in- 
vestigators have not only declared this to be impossi- 
ble, but also unnecessary. I shall show that it can 
be successfully done, but cannot, unfortunately, tell 
how, for reasons previously. given. I think I shall 
also be able to show that, in a certain sense, no great 
result has been obtained when we have done it. 

Attention has been called to the fact that others 
could not obtain this constancy in mitigated virulence, 
and, furthermore, that it was unnecessary in swine- 
plague. 

In a paper on ‘‘Hog-Cholera,’’ which is the dis- 
ease I call ‘‘Swine-Plague,’”’ one of these diletants 
says: ‘‘I shall not go into the details of preventive 
measures in this paper. * * * What you are 
doubtless interested in, is the new points which may 
have been brought out by our investigations. The 
most interesting of these is our attempt to confer im- 
munity by inoculation. We soon found that there 
was no indication for attenuating the virus for this 

, because the strongest virus might be intro- 
duced hypodermically, with impunity, in considerable 
doses. Now, as the stronger a virus is, the higher 
the degree of immunity it produces, you can see 
that there is every reason for using fresh unattenu- 
ated cultures. We made many experiments, and 
found that hogs might safely be inoculated with 
one-quarter to one-half a ccm. for the first dose, 
and that the second dose might be safely increased 
to two to three ccms., showing that some degree of 
immunity had been gained. Those twice inoculated, 
however, were still unable to stand exposure in an 
infected pen, and could not be fed the virus without 
fatal results.’’—/Journal of Comparative Medicine. 
Philadelphia, Pa., April, 1888, Vol. IX, p. 149. 

Let us consider these statements a little. First, 
not only their general tenor, but that of all the sub- 
sequent publications of the same author, show, ac- 
cording to him, that swine- plague cannot be prevented 
by inoculation. It is interesting to read, in this con- 
nection, what the same authority said in 1883, five 
years previous to the above, when, as can be shown, 
he had no idea what the germ of swine plague was ; 
but, supporting himself on the authority of Pasteur, 
he asserted a micro-coccus to be that cause. Swine- 
plague was not discovered in France until 1887. 

He said: ‘‘Our investigations have shown that 
the plague is a non recurrent fever, and that the 
germs might be cultivated; they have even proved 
that these germs may be made to lose their virulent 
qualities ant. procine a mild infection. Surely we 
have here sufficient evidence to show that a reliable 
vaccine might be easily prepared if we carried our in- 


. vestigation but a little way farther. 


“Mr. Pasteur has recently confirmed (?) our Ameri- 
can investigations in a very complete manner. He 
shows that the disease is produced by a micro-coccus ; 
that it is non-recurrent ; that the virus may be attenu- 
ated, and protected from subsequent attacks, and he 





promises a vaccine by spring.’’—Report Department 
of Agriculture. 1883, page 57. 

That the above was made out of whole cloth is 
shown by the following : 


First. A micro-coccus is not the cause of swine-  __ 


plague. 

Second. The government knew of only orie swine- 
plague until 1886, and a coccus is not the cause of 
either hog-cholera, or the nondescript disease it now 
calls swine-plague. 

Third. Pasteur studied ‘‘ rouget,’’ and not swine- - 


Plague. 
ourth. A bacillus has been proven to be the 
cause of ‘‘ rouget,’’ and not a micro-coccus. 

Fifth. Pasteur’s virus against rouget does pre- 
vent. 

Sixth. Ifin 1883, this person said: ‘‘ Surely we had 
sufficient evidence to show that a reliable virus might 
be easily prepared,’”’ what has become of that evi- 
dence since then? It is singular that my success in 
preventive inoculation should dispel it as easily as 
the morning sun does the fog of the prairie. 

As to preventive inoculation in swine-plague I will 
quote the following only from my address before the 
Live-Stock Breeders’ Association, of Nebraska, Feb- 
ruary last: - 

‘My only sin has been that I forestalled the ambi- 
tion of the government, which. being one ‘for the 
people,’ we might sup would be an act to receive 
kind endorsement rather than the most bitter and 
fanatical opposition. 

‘*Even that ‘Board of Inquiry’ admitted that in- 
oculated hogs stood the tests they were exposed to 
better than hogs which had recovered from a nat 
outbreak. : 

‘Professor Burrill, in a moment of unprejudiced 
honesty, wrote me that ‘none stood the tests so well 
as the Nebraska hogs.’ 

‘‘With these facts publicly announced to those 
most and directly interested, a political neophyte, in 
a recent | cary per claims that he has a letter from 
the president of that ‘Board of Inquiry,’ Dr. Shake- 
speare, in which the latter says that the Nebraska 
hogs were equally sick, when put in a diseased herd, 
with a lot of healthy ones also put in the same herd. 
Then why did not Dr. Shakespeare tell the farmers 
that in the published report? 

‘*Was it not the sacred duty which he owed to 
science and to every hog raiser in this country ? 

‘*On the contrary, that part of the report to which 
he had his name attached says, without any reserva- 
tion whatever, that the Nebraska hogs stood the tests 
better than those naturally recovered. 

‘* What more then, can you ask? 

‘Does not that assertion of Dr. Shakespeare’s, in- 
dorsed by Prof. Burrill’sssignature, and by his later 
letter, not only emphasize and confirm the reiterated 
statement of the government, that the disease is 
‘non-recurrent ?’ e 

‘‘Tf the inoculated hogs stood the tests better than 
recovered hogs from a naturally ‘non-recurrence’ 
disease, then art beats nature, and inoculation has 
proven to be a reliable fact, one established beyond. 
question, no matter if an occasional failure does occur, 
as it has in my practice since I left you, and since I 
have had to entrust the business to other hands, and, 
from the very opposition of the government, resort to - 
an undue precaution, which, had I remained here, 
would never have been necessary.”’ : a5 

To the -above I add one testimonial froma prace 
tical farmer, contributed to the Breeder's Gazette, of 
April 2, 1890: © ees 
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“'Mr. R. C. Fulton, Taylorville, Ill., writes: ‘The 
reports in your issue of March 19, by C. A. Cantine, 
A. R. Hubbard, Marion Ryman, on inoculation, re- 
mind me that it is surely due Dr. F. S. Billings, also 
the farming world, that I should make report of my 
experience with two inoculated boars sent me for the 
purpose of proving, so far as possible, that inocula- 
tion is a preventive. The pair of hogs were received 
about February 8, and at once placed in the lot of 
about one acre, adjoining which were breeding pens 
for six sows. In the lot and pens named I had lost 
forty head of hogs, and yet had a few left when the 
boars were placed in pens. These hogs have con- 
tinuously bedded on the same ‘litter, and in the same 

n where eight had laid while sick and dying. I 

ave them fed on ear corn only, and that was strewn 
on the excrement and cleanings from other infected 
pens, and for drink they have had slough water, 
which catches the waste of barn, lot and pens above 
named. This I consider a crucial test, and I felt 
nothing short of that would satisfy even my unpre- 
judiced mind as to the prevention of swine-plague by 
inoculation. Many of my neighbors have looked on, 
incredulously, and I was even laughed at by my 
more verdant ones; but the laugh ceased; incredu- 
lity has vanished, and all admit that something pre- 
vented, and what else but inoculation? For my 
herds have been reduced or swept away before. In 
conclusion, the hogs named are doing fine on the 
same ground where forty died.’ ”’ 

Scientifically speaking, this is sufficient evidence 
to prove the fact. 

Now, as to that irresponsible statement that ‘‘ we 
soon found that there was no indication for attenu- 
ating the virus, because the strongest virus might be 
induced with impunity in considerable doses.’’ 

Whether one ccm. is to be looked upon as a ‘‘con 
siderable dose’’ or not I will not attempt to decide, 
but that I can select an outbreak of swine-plague 
from which that dose, in the first generation of culti- 
vation, will produce fatal effects, as well as that in- 
oculation will prevent, is shown by the following : 

In December, 1888, I desired to test a number of 
inoculated hogs for a special purpose. At the State 
Penitentiary there raged one of the most malignant 
outbreaks on record. By malignant I mean acutely 
fatal, not prolonged, and still fatal in its course. 
From one of these hogs I obtained a culture and in- 
oculated, in the flank, seventeen healthy uninoculated 
hogs, and twenty inoculated ones, with one ccm. of 
the first culture, Fifteen of the uninoculated pigs 
died, and all weresick. The others were not affected 
at all. Cultures from the original penitentiary hog, 
and from several of those which died, with full 
autopsy notes, were sent to Professor Welch, of Johns 
Hopkins. 

his, then, shows that ‘‘ considerable doses” of the 
strongest virus cannot be used with impunity, and 
also that immunity can b® produced by mitigated 
cultures, as none of the inoculated hogs were made 
seriously ill during their treatment. 

The germ of swine-plague varies very much in 
acuteness of virulence, as every one knows, and thisis 
shown in nearly every outbreak one studies. Rabbits 
have been considered to be suitable animals to con- 
trol this point, of which one observer says: ‘‘ Rabbits 
die from hog-cholera inoculations in six to nine days.”’ 
—Journal Com. Med., e. c., p. 133. On this point 
Welch says: ‘‘The duration of life after inoculation 
of rabbits is usually from five to fourteen days, and it 
may be even longer.”’—/Journal Com. Med., Vol. I, 
1890, p. 52. ‘‘ Rabbits when inoculated die usually 








in six to eight days.”"—Bulletin, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, December, 1889. 

In an attack upon preventive inoculation, made by 
a tool of the government before the Kansas Board of 
Agriculture, we find the following interesting pass- 
ages: 

ep ‘Prevention by inoculation depends upon the 
well-known principle that one attack of a contagious 
disease generally protects the individual from the 
subsequent attacks of that contagion. All individuals, 
however, are not protected in this way from any dis- 
ease, and in many cases the protection only lasts for 
a short period.”’ 

Comment is unnecessary. 

2. ‘‘ The dose is not the only factor which must be 
considered" when inoculating. The strength of the 
virus varies in different outbreaks of the disease so 
much that the dose, which would be perfectly harm- 
less in one case, would be as certainly fatal in an- 
other. As there is no reliable test of the strength of 
virus, but experiments upon hogs, and as the strength 
varies during artificial cultivation, you will see that 
it is next to impossible to accurately know the 
strength of the virus he (Billings) is using.’’ 

3. ‘Inoculation in practice consists in injecting 
under the skin as much of the strong virus of hog- 
cholera as can be safely given without producing a 
fatal type of disease. It must be remembered that in- 
oculation is very different from vaccination. The 
virus used in inoculation is the same as is found in 
hogs dying of the plague, while in vaccination a virus 
is used so weakened that it cannot cause a fatal dis- 
ease. No method of vaccination has yet been intro- 
duced for hog cholera. It is inoculation that is being 
advertised as a preventive for hog-cholera, and it is a 
question of the size of tha dose whether the disturb- 
ance produced in the hog’s body is mild or fatal in 
character.”’ 

From all that has been quoted from these authori- 
ties it is evident that they have no idea of a constancy 
of virulence in the swine-plague bacilli, or that such 
can be obtained. 

It has already been stated that in Pasteur’s and 
other methods of mitigation, when a certain desired 
degree of mitigated virulence had been once obtained, 
cultures of the same degree could be then carried on 
for an indefinite period. 

This led me to the study of the following ques- 
tions: . 

1. Is there a mitigated or non-fatal degree of viru- 
lence to be found in natural outbreaks? or, in other 
words, can a vaccine virus be at once obtained froma 
natural outbreak? This I proved to be an unques- 
tionable fact, easy of demonstration at any time, 
though it took much study and very close observa- 
tion of the relation of certain pathological lesions to 
the desired degree of virulence to obtain the knowl- 
edge, and some experimentation to prove it. 

2. Can this or any natural degree of virulence be 
retained indefinitely by any method of artificial cul- 


. tivation by nutritive measures alone? 


3. Can this micro-organism be fed up and down in 
virulence by changes in nutrition alone? 

4. Can a direct proportional relation be estab- 
lished between a certain dose of virus of known viru- 
lence in small animals and a safe or preventive dose 
of the same virus in hogs? 

The three last questions have all been solved in 
a most exact and satisfactory manner. 

It is possible for me to almost invariably select an 


outbreak of swine-plagueé from which a given dose of 


the first cultivation will kill a rabbit on subcutane- 
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ous inoculation in approximately four days, and, by 
a very slight variation in nutrition, to bring and re- 
tain such a virus to this point of virulence in a very 
few generations. 

’ In order to demonstrate this point, I will give the 
result with several viruses: __ 

















VIRUS No. 1. VIRUS NO. 2. ¢ 
Dateofin-| Killi Date ofin-| Killing 
Generation.) oeylation. |time, ry Generation.| Genlation, |time, days. 

1 Sep.28..1888, 4 1 Sep.28, 1888. 4 
85 Jan. 5, 1889. 4 77 Oct. 5, 1889, 4 
7% |\Oct.2, “ 5 78 “13, 3% 
78 $36; , ** 4 79 “ 16, ‘¢ 4 
79 “ 23, “ 4 80 “ 2, ‘“ 3% 
90 66 30, 6 8g 81 “ 30, “ 3 
81 Nov.10, ‘“ 4 82 Nov.10, “ 3 
82 GS 8% 88 Si Mins 3 
83 “ 25, “ 4 84 “ 25, “ 3 
$4 2 * 4 8 . <4, 5 
85 6 9, “ 4 86 « ll, ‘“ 

90 Jan.26, 1890 4 90 Jan. 10,1890 36 
9% | Feb.22, “ 8 95 . |Feb.22, “ 8h¢ 
9% |Mar.9, “ y, 

98 “ 31, “ 6* 

99 Apr. 6, ‘ 4 
100 733," 4 
101 ring ae 4 

















a rabbit had survived a very delicate inoculation, made on 16th of 
+From an outbreak on another farm. 





























VIEUS NO, 3. VIRUS NO. 4. 
Date ofin-| Killin Date ofin-| Killin 
Generation.| culation. time, days.\¢e@er@tion-| ooniation. |time, Gm 

1 | Oet. 2, 1880. 4% 1 Oct. 8, 1889 3 
3 “ 16, “ 3 3 Cg 18° “ 3 
4 “gy? 4 4 4 “93 4 
5 “ 30, “ 4 5 “ 30; “ 3% 
6 Nov.10, ‘ 3 6 Nov.10, *‘ 4 
7 “ "17, * a 7 “17, 3 
8 “95 4 12 «| Dec. « 3 
9 |Dec 4,“ 3 13 | Jan, 1, 1890 3 
10 “ay « 3 16 “96, ¢ 3 
11 “ 1g « 3 20 +|Mar.2, “ 3 
15 | Jan.19, 1890 3 21 “gu 3 
19 | Feb.z2, * 3% 24 “31, « 3% 

VIBUS NO. 5. VIRUS NO. 6. 

Date of in-| Killing Date ofin-| Kili 

Generation.| oonlation. |time, days.|emeration.| conistion, |time, das. 
1 Dep-19, 1889 4 1 Jan’ + beg 
Pee) F |g lat | 
r. 9, 

Sema hs ie Pk ag ae 
8 |Feb.22, 3h 11 Was, “ 4 
13 | Mar.31, « 4 




















From the first generation of this virus No. 5, seven 
healthy hogs received one cubic centimeter in the 
inside of the thigh subcutaneously; two of these 
died, which were closely confined, within ten days ; 
the others were at first loosely confined, and showed 
no ill effects; but after the fifteenth day they were 
changed to the closest confinement possible, and ail 
died between the thirtieth and thirty-fifth days; 
while five others, which were given plenty of room 
to roam about, and which received the same dose, all 
lived. This experiment was made to demonstrate, if 
— a certain well-known fact of practical expe- 

ence. 

It has always been told me that if such hogs were 
shipped, that the death-rate would be checked, or 
€ven stopped, while on the cars; and it has also be- 
Come more or less current among farmers that to put 
sick hogs on a wagon and rattle them over frozen and 
rough ground was a good thing todo. In some few 
‘Cases evil results have followed inoculation. Some 
few hogs have either died after a prolonged illness or 

me somewhat stunted; while others, inoculated 





with the same dose of the same virus, have shown no 
ill effect. It therefore becomes an interesting question 
to distover why this should occur in one case, and not 
in a great many others. 

After very careful inquiry it was discovered that, 
where ill effects followed inoculation, the animals 
were kept very closely confined, and had not room 
enough to move around, and*that this was the cause; 
or, in other words, insufficient movement to stimu- 
late the circulation. A very striking example of this 
occurred in two bunches of h inoculated at the 
same time for a gentleman who is a personal friend 
and a great advocate of inoculation. At his house 
were twenty-five hogs in a small pen, while in a 
field, running with his cattle, were about one hun- 
dred and twenty-five others. Those in the small 
had a prolonged and very severe attack of swine- 
plague in consequence of the inoculation, though 
none died ; while the one hundred and twenty-five 
in the field showed no ill effects whatever. _ 

Exactly the same thing occurs in typhoid fever 
in man. The patient has recovered from his ty- 
phoid, and the physician congratulates him; the 
next day he is cyanotic, rapid breathing is present, 
and pneumonia develops: owing to stagnation of 
the circulation, and the reflow, or pressure, of the 
cone, to the point of least resistance, which is the 
ungs. 

The above tables show that a standard of viru- 
lent activity can be produced in cultivations of the 
swine-plague germs simply by proper nutrition. 
They further show that not only the selection of ma- 
terial from a natural outbreak can at once provide a 
preventive virus; but also that, in successive culti- 
vations for generations, this standard can be retained 
at a greater degree of virulence than other observers 
claim to have found in natural outbreaks by their 
controls in rabbits. ' 

Now I must positively, and against every and any 
assertion to the contrary, assert that I can prevent 
swine-plague by inoculation. Were I not bound as 
I am, I would give records of other viruses 
ing no virulence whatever, which have produced and 
still produce an absolutely immune condition in nearly 
every hog inoculated.  % 

To discover this fact has cost an immense amount 
of experimentation and a large amount of money: 
There is one difficulty about it which cannot be over- 
come. While the virulence of a culture can accu- 
rately be tested on small. animals, and the exact 
relation be established between that virulence and a 
safe dose in the animals in which a given non-recur- 
rent ey occurs naturally, we = no means of 
testing the preventive properties of a virus, except 
the results in inoculated animals of the species in 
which the disease naturally occurs, and this takes a 
long time and a great many inoculations. 

When I began this work, I thought that a test of 
virulence, with,a proper regulation of the - 
tional dose, was all that was n ; now I know 
that a test of virulence with such proportional con- 
trol is cf no value whatever with reference to the 
protecting power of a given virus. I know this by an 
experience in over one thousand five hundred hogs. 
Either one of the six viruses named above will kill a 
hog by subcutaneous inoculation in sufficient doses, 
but more reliably by feeding experiments; yet not 
a single one of them will protect a hog an iota against 
the cholera; while.a germ virus, without .any viru- 
lence whatever, even by forced feeding, will protect 
securely and almost invariably, in. single dues af oak: 
cubic centimeter. : 
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This assertion is obviously contradictory to all pre- 
vious experiences, and yet, if one stops to think a 
moment, supported by the most trustworthy experi- 
ence which we have. 

There is no question that, under certain circum- 
stances, using a natural virus, we must reduce the 
virulence to a certain degree in order to produce a 
fatal attack by inoculation; but, on the other side, 
we do not need to have a virus possessing any vitu- 
lence whatever to produce immunity in a non-recur- 
rent disease. 

Vaccination gives the best possible example of the 

int we desire to call attention to. While in vario- 

tion small-pox itself was transmitted, and the vari- 
olated person was as much a source of contagion as 
one having the natural small-pox, the vaccinated 
individual is absolutely non-dangerous to those com- 
ing in relation therewith. 

What has been lost? 

Certainly something ; and the practical evidence 
conclusively demonstrates that it must have been, or 
is, that peculiar element of the germ, the contagion, 
which rendered the variolated person dangerous while 
the vaccinated one is not. 

It is a question of nutrition only, which can be 
demonstrated by exact experimentation if we only try. 

The bovine organism must offer certain nutritive 
conditions which, in some unknown way, rob the 
micro-organismal cause of small-pox of its contagious 
(small-pox) producing qualities, while the preventive 
one is retained in optima forma. 

The same thing can be done with the germ of 
swine-plague, but to no such degree of absolute cer- 
tainty as nature or accident has accomplished in vac- 
cina. While it is the easiest possible matter to feed 
the germ of swine-plague up and down in virulence, 
to make it extra malignant, or rob it of that quality 
altogether by changes: in the chemical nutrient, it is 
a most difficult thing to retain the preventive physio- 
logical qualities of these germs. Sometimes it can 
be done for months, and again they are lost in a 
few generations; but we have no control over these 
matters except the practical tests. None of the small 
animals which I have tried can be easily or success- 
fully rendered immune against swine-plague. Rab- 
bits and guinea-pigs can be rendered somewhat im- 
‘mune by repeated inoculations of small quantities of 
virus ; but, so far, I have been unable to render them 
absolutely so. Pigeons vary; but no more artificial 
immunity can be produced in them than they natu- 
rally have, as will be shown later, and at another time. 

As has been repeatedly mentioned, a test or control 
of virulence has nothing whatever to do with the 
ne nip power of a virus. It simply shows that it 

safe to use, and that we can establish the point of 
safety by experiment. ; 

This shows that we have all been working on an 
erroneous basis. Prevention has no relation to specific 
virulence. Others have demonstrated the same fact. 

In THe Times AND REGISTER, Philadelphia, of 
April 12 and 19, were published a series of most in- 
teresting experiments by Chauveau, the most eminent 
and consetvative experimenter in France, in which 
he demonstrates it in connection with bacillus anthra- 
cis. Chauveau says,’ that ‘‘ Energetic vaccinal (pre- 
ventive) properties have been discovered in a patho- 
genic germ (B. anthracis) not only attenuated in its 
virulence, but systematically deprived of all infectious 
properties—rendered so neutral and inactive that we 





1 The original appeared in Archives Med. Experimentale, 
March, 1889. “ — : 
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were forced to ask ourselves if this transformed mi- 
crobe had not become a new species.’’ 

“Cultures of bacillus anthracis in this condition 
can then be carried on in the ordinary atmosphere.” 

Chauveau conclusively shows that bacillus anthra- 
cis produces two chemical elements in its bio-physio- 
logical development ; the one toxic, or specifically 
disease-producing, the other having exclusively pre- 
ventive properties; and that, by cultivation in two 
to two and one-half pressures of oxygen, the toxic 
properties may be, or are, lost, while the preventive 
are retained. Or, to use his own words, ‘‘In fact, in 
my experiments the vaccine property of the trans- 
formed bacillus anthracis is so active, and so well sur- 
vives the loss of all infectious properties, that we 
seem authorized to consider these two properties as. 
being absolutely independent of each other, and as 
= belonging to a special product of microbe 

ife.”’ 

Another point in evidence of this fact is this: if 
we take a culture of the germ of swine-plague which 
has experimentally been shown to actively possess 
both of these preventive and toxic, or disease-pro- 
ducing, qualities, by actual experimentation, and 
freeze it solidly for several days, and then inoculate 
or feed hogs with it, we will find that, while it has 
retained its toxic, or disease-producing, properties. 
without mitigation, it has entirely lost its preventive 

“wat 

hat bacillus anthracis has the power of producing 
these two essentially different chemical elements has 
also been well shown by Heuppe and Wood. 

Though I sometimes criticise the conclusions of my 
friend Hueppe, still I think him one of the most compe- 
tent and reliable patho-bacteriologists living, especially 
in regard to physiologico-chemical attributes of patho- 
genic bacteria. In the publication mentioned Hueppe 
and Wood describe a sa>rc phytic bacillus absolutely 
without virulent qualities, which, in every method 
of artificial cultivation, or under the microscope, bore 
such close resemblance to B. anthracis that it could 
not be distinguished from that organism. It is a 
well-known fact that all previous experimenters had 
not been able to render mice immune to anthrax by 
any system cf prevertive inoculation ; and yet, with 
this absolutely non-virulent germ, Heuppe and Wood 
were successful in rendering these most susceptible 
animals immune to extremely virulent cultures of 
bacillus anthracis. 

Now, it is neither logical nor reasonable-to sup 
that this was any other micro-organism than bacillus 
anthracis. It was derived from the earth possessing 
exactly the attributes described by these observers. 
In this case the nutritive conditions in the earth had 
naturally produced exactly the same physiological- 
chemical conditions in bacillus anthracis which Chau- 
veau has conclusively demonstrated to be possible of 
production by the cultivation of the same germ under 
certain degrees of oxygen pressure, and I 1ave been 
able to do with the swine-plague germ by chemical 
nutrition, the only difference being that while I have, 
as it were, ‘‘gone it blind,’’ not being a chemist, and 
accidentally hit on a means of arriving at a certain 
practical result by innumerable changes in chemical 
nutrition, until I have empirically arrived at a method 
of obtaining a certain result for an uncertain length 
of time, Chauveau has found a definite means of ob- 
taining it with reference to the bacillus anthracis. 

That the chemical nutrition method is the one by 
which practical results will eventually be obtain 
goes without question ; but it remains for the chemist 
alone to really discover and perfect it. 
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The discovery of Hueppe and Wood regarding ba- 
cillus anthracis finds its confirmation in many dis- 
eases of extra-organismal origin, and explains that 
heretofore mysterious condition known as ‘‘ acclimat- 
jzation ’’ in diseases of this character : such as yellow 
fever, Southern cattle plague, etc. In these cases 
the specific germs, in a saprophytic or non-malig- 
nant condition, must have gained entrance to the 
individuals possessing this acclimatization immunity 
while they possessed this prophylactic power, though 
not possessing the toxic or disease producing. 

That all these exogenous germs are, or can be, 
changed to saprophytic must be self-evident; and 
that their toxic or disease-producing property is ac- 
quired by peculiar nutritive conditions in the soil 
which they naturally inhabit seems also equally clear. 
In fact, their acquisition of disease-producing quali- 
ties is dependent upon the prolonged saturation of 
the ground with the excreta of animal life or the de- 
cayed products of animal tissues. The delicacy of 
the action of these germs in different nutritive media 
is so little understood, and has enjoyed so little ex- 
perimentation, especially chemical investigation, that 
we really know very little about it; yet it is the open 
field of original research which will eventually lead 
to success, and from which we can only hope for de- 
cidedly practical results. 

Why the swine plague virus should lose its viru- 
lent properties in cattle, or even when cultivated in 
sterilized cattle urine, is a question no one can decide 
at present. Why the germ of the corn fodder dis- 
ease should not be toxic to animals while still mani- 
festing its presence by specific lesions in green and 
growing corn, and only become toxic when and after 
the leaves begin to wither and the chlorophy! suffers 
chemical changes, are also questions of a nutritive 
nature which can only be elucidated by the most 
exact chemical investigations. 

At one time in their existence all these organisms 
are saprophytic, and again they become pathogeni- 
cally toxic, all of which is determined by the mate- 
rial they develop in. 

Before closing, I desire to say a word in relation to 
fluid cultivating media. When the study of bacteri- 
ology first began, these were the only media we had, 
and it was next to impossible to obtain perfectly 
pure cultures for the want of a reliable means of 
isolation. Koch supplied us with this means, but, 
in doing so, led to an altogether too great neglect 
of fluid media, which has retarded investigation to 
a degree not sufficiently estimated by the majority of 
investigators. 

Once it was thought that the only way by which 
pure cultures could be legitimately attained was by 
the isolation method offered by the solid media on 
plates, according to Koch. Now we know that, in 
the majority of cases, if we inoculate a susceptible 
animal with material containing a variety of micro- 
Organism derived from an animal having a ific 
disease, in general, the germ of the latter only will 
develop ; and that, from the specific lesions, we can 
generally obtain the specific germ in a pure condition 
if we take the precautions. It is singular 
that the lesson of this experimental experience has 
investigators. 
Why is not the s:me rule applicable to animals or 
individuals afflicted with the natural diseases? In 
other words, why not pathologically decide which is 
the specific lesion in a given di , and by experi- 
ence discover the period in which it is truly specific, 


as easily and surely obtained in septiceemic dis- 
easés as by recourse to solid media. : 
~ In swine-plague, Southern cattle-plague, and the 
cornstalk disease, all septiceemic in character, I have 
invariably used fluid cultures in connection with the - 
solid, and with equally successful results as to purity. 
The virus No. 1, to which attention has been 
called, is now in its one hundred and second. genera- 
tion: that is, it has been carried on successfully 
through about one hundred fluid cultures without one 
single pollution occurring during all that time. We 
must resort to fluid cultures if we will be successful 
in preventive inoculation, for this ure is one, as. 
well as virulent inoculation, which depends entirely 
upon the chemical food offered, and only with fluid - 
media can we experiment in that direction or pre 
pare the way for the chemist. Germs which soon lose 
their virulence on or in solid media retain the same 
indefinitely in appropriate fluid cultures. Starting 
with a pure culture, there is no more danger of pollu- 
tion in the transference from fluid media to the same 
than in solid media, ifone is rapid and dexterous in his. 
manipulations. It is simply a question of strict ster- 
ilization and rapid dexterity which gives satisfactory 
results in either case. 

Let me again say that it is only from nutritive 
experimentation with chemical fluid media that we 
can arrive at any satisfactory results. : 





THE REMOVAL OF A DISLOCATED CRYS- 
TALLINE LENS WITH THE AGNEW 
BIDENT..’ 


By C. B. BLUBAUGH, M.D., 


PARKSBURG, W. VA. 


HE crystalline lens, as we know, may be dislo- 
’ cated from disease or violence, or may occur as 
a congenital condition. It may be only partially dis- 
located; may swing back and forth, as on a hinge, 
or may fall entirely back into the vitreous, or be dis- 
placed into the anterior chamber ; in the latter posi- 
tion it may be extracted by a peripheral corneal cut, 
though it is best here to use the bident to prevent the 
lines slipping back through the pupil and into the 
vitreous. When displaced into the vitreous, we are 
advised to leave the eye alone, but in following such 
advice we frequently find, especially in taumatic lux- 
ations, that cyclo-choroiditis, hyalitis or detached 
vetina will ensue, when we are vaguely told to meet 
these grave complications as the exigencies of the 
case demand. To remove a dislocated lens from the 
vitreous, and save the integrity of the eye, is more 
difficult than any operation in opthalmic surgery, 
and in describing the bident operation, my best plan 
will be to cite to you the case which. gave birth to the 
instrument in the fertile brain of the late Dr. C. R. 
Agnew. It was that of a young man, aged twenty- 
seven, who had been blind in his. right eye from 
earliest infancy. The form and general apperenaen 
of the exterior of the eye were normal, the was 
so loose that it moved to and fro with a quick vola- 
tile motion, though suspended on the temporal side 
by a narrow, hinge-like attachment of thes 
ligament. Believing that the ordinary methods for 
the removal of a lens dislocated into the vitreous hu- 
mor would fail, the procedure which is now offered 
for consideration was devised, The pupil being first 
dilated with atropia, the patient. was placed on his 
back and etherized as thoroughly as possible. Wish- 








and then make cultures directly from it at that time? 
This point decided, pure fluid cultures can be almost 





? Read before the West Virgina State Medical Society, at 
Wheeling, W:Va., June, 1890. - <t 
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ing to have analgesia of the eye, a few drops of a 4 
r cent. solution of hydro-chlorate of cocaine were 
instilled upon the conjunctival surface. The eye-lids 
were next opened with a Grafe’s speculum and the eye 
fixed by grasping the tissues between the insertion 
of the inferior vectus and the margin of the cornea 
with ordinary fixation forceps. Looking in through 
the pupil, the dislocated lens could just be discerned 
lying far to the temporal side of the vitreous cham- 
ber in the ciliary region. The bident was now brought 
into use. It consists of two ordinary, fine, straight, 
delicately pointed, cataract needles, about six-eighths 
of an inch long, fixed parallel at a distance a little 
less than an eighth of an inch apart. These needles. 
are united at their proximal ends by a projection 
which is flat, and otherwise so shaped and roughened 
as to be adapted to the grasp of a beak of a holder, 
such as the Sand’s needle-holder. Having mounted 
the bident in a holder, with the thumb-catch of the 
latter uppermost, and having the eye-ball firmly 
fixed, as previously stated, the temporal aspect of 
the ball was penetrated at a point just far enough to 
enter the vitreous chamber without wounding the iris 
or touching the dislocated lens, till the bident had 
penetrated the vitreous humor to a point a little to 
the temporal side of its centre, the handle of the 
holder then being depressed, the points of the bident 
described an arc forwards, the lens was caught on 
the bident, as a pea might be lifted on a two-tine fork, 
and brought forward through the pupil and into the 
anterior chamber. Then, the bident being pushed on, 
its points emerged on the nasal side of the eye-ball 
close behind, but avoiding, the iris. The neat com- 
pletion of the wound of exit was insured by placing 
‘the end of the forefinger of the left hand upon the 
surface of the eye-ball at the point to which the bi- 
dent was being directed. In this manner, the scleral 
. Conjunctiva being pressed upon the points of the bi- 
dent, they were passed so quickly through the subcon- 
_junctival space, after penetrating the scleratic, as not 
to let any fluid flow into and distend the subconjunc- 
tival connective tissue. The holder was then de- 
tached from the bident, and the lens remained free 
“upon its prongs, and pressed against the cornea. A 
sufficient wound in a downward direction was then 
“made in the cornea, with a narrow Grafe’s knife, and 
the delivery of the lens easily completed with a deli- 
cate wire, or skeleton spoon. The bident was then 
removed ; there was scarcely an appreciable escape 
-of vitreous ; the corneal wound fell into neat coapta- 
tion and there was no prolapse of iris. The opera- 
‘tion was done November 13, and the cure completed 
December 1. 
In my own practice I have had occasion to employ 
“the bident but once. The patient, age forty years, 
“had been struck in the eye with a stone ; he was not 
“sent to me for some little time after the accident, 
when I found the good eye in an irritable condition, 
‘and in the injured one the lens was partially in the 
‘anterior chamber. I chloroformed the patient, used 
~cocaine locally, and following Dr. Agnew’s directions, 
‘passed the bident in and pressed the lens into the 
‘anterior chamber; made my corneal incision, and 
with a delicate spoon extracted the lens. Being my 
first case, I committed the common error of pressing 
the lens too far forward, thus wedging it in so tightly 
“between the bident behind and the cornea in front 
a its —— el attended with some little diffi. 
culty. eyes, applying light compresses 
-of absorbent cotton. The second day I removed the 








stilled some in the palpebral slit. I also dropped in 
the eye a solution of atropia. I-pursued this course 
of treatment, and the recovery of the patient was con- 
tinuous and uneventful, being discharged cured twelve 
days after the operation. The modification of the 
original bident, by Dr. Andrews, of New York, 

sesses the advantage of having a handle fastened on 
by a delicate spring, admitting of more nicety of 
manipulation than where the Sand’s needle-holder is 
used, Some may suggest that the puncture made by 
the bident in the ciliary region might occasion a sym- 
pathetic irritation in the fellow eye; so far this has 
not been the case and wounds made by the bident 
have appeared quite unimportant. I am impressed 
with the idea that where we can detect a fluid vitre- 
ous in ordinary cataract extraction, the bident would 
be of decided advantage in preventing loss of vitreous, 
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PHILADELPHIA HOSPITAL. 
ERNEST LAPLACE, M.D. 


METASTATIC EPITHELIOMA. 


HE woman who will be brought before you for 

operation is suffering from metastasis resulting 

from an epithelioma of the lip. She was operated 

upon last year, for epithelioma of the lip, and at that 

time no infiltration of the glands could be detected; 

but, after the operation, a new cancerous focus was 
established in the glands of the neck. 

By an epithelioma we understand a growth that 
starts from epithelium. We call the lining membrane 
of the skin and mucous membrane epithelium. There 
is another set of cells that resemble epithelium —that 
grow, as epithelium does, by karyokinesis—and are 
not found over the surface, but within certain struc- 
tures, and, in place of being called efi-thelium, are 
called endo-thelium. Epithelial cells are flattened, 
and consist of a nucleus with a mass of protoplasm 
around it. Any tumor that starts from the epithe- 
lium is an epithelioma. 

On the other hand, I spoke of another group of 
cells that is found, not upon the skin and mucous 
membrane, but in the vessels and glands, and called 
endothelium. These two kinds of cells, aside from 
shape and size, proliferate by a splitting up of their 
nucleus. ‘The nucleus grows larger and contracts in 
the center into an hour-glass form, and then divides 
into two parts or nuclei, and the cell then splits into 
two distinct cells. When all the cells of a part have 
repeatedly undergone this change we have an epithe- 
lioma. 

There is a whole mass of glands on the right side 
of this woman’s neck, which are enlarged. An incis- 
ion is made along the line of the glands, and the mass 
is found to be very friable. First of all, circumscribe 
the tumor, and it is an easy matter to attend to the 
rest. I find this mass to be connected with the mas- 
seter muscle, and it is also necessary to denude the 
maxillary bone. It is almost impossible to avoid cut- 
ting the facial artery, and precautions must be taken 
to see that it is properly ligated. The wound is thor- 
oughly. cleansed with antiseptic solution, and liga- 
tures applied after the wound has been painted with a 
solution of iodoform and ether. Dress antiseptically. 





dressings and washed the lids thoroughly with a so- 
ution of bichloride of mercury, 1 to 2,500, and in- 


In this case we must be ready for avery en 
for we are working in a very delicate region. A tam- 


pon applied for a few moments will stop all oozing. 
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| diectually. There is not the slightest objection to | therein, and too little reliance upon drugs intended 


ying a sterilized ligature around a vein or artery, 
gnd allowing it to remain in the wound. Formerly, 
| had results from the use of the ligature came from 
the introduction of germs and septic matter. At 
t we ligate every important vein and artery 
without fear. Should we not be able to stop the 
hemorrhage without a ligature, what should be done? 
If the patient could not afford to lose any blood, put 
on the hzemostatic forceps, and allow them to remain 
for twenty-four hours, and this will check it, with a 
deep:suture. In this case there is no necessity 
this procedure. 

In every case where we have used a ten per cent. 
solution of iodoform and ether after the operation, we 

have not had a single drop of suppuration. 





Tut FUNDAMENTAL FACTORS IN THE CAUSATION 
of THE INFECTIOUS DISEASES.—1. All toxicogenic 
are dangerous when introduced into the body. 

2. Filth may and does breed disease. 

3. It is not necessarf that milk should contain a 

ific germ in order to poison a child, or that water 
should contain Eberth’s bacillus in order that it may 
induce typhoid fever. 

4. Wheresoever man builds for himself a habita- 
tion and poisons the soil about him and the water 
which he drinks, with his own excretions, there will 
be enteric fever. 

5. A good digestion and a healthy gastric juice 
does aid in the prevention of disease. 

6. We can still continue to treat consumption by 
good, generous feeding and constitutional treatment, 
without the risk of being denounced old fogyish and 
unscientific in our practice. Such practice is more 
scientific and more successful than such fads as the 
rectal administration of hydrogen sulphide gas and 
inhalation of hot air, which have been imported in 
recent days from France and Germany. 

Our fathers who treated tuberculosis with cod-liver 
oil and recommended out-door exercise, but who 
carried no gas bags and knew nothing of the Weigert 
oven, were not such fools after all. 

In conclusion let us state that the germ is only one 
of the factors in the causation of the infectious dis- 
eases. The other factors are to be found in disordered 
digestion and impoverished blood. ; 

—Vaughan, in Med. Age. 





TREATMENT OF DIPHTHERIA.—The author has 
treated in the past two years two hundred and eighty 
cases of undoubted diphtheria. Six of these cases 
were complicated with laryngeal diphtheria, and 
fourteen with nasal diphtheria; about twenty cases 
were of the severest type, and 45 percent. of all the 
cases were below the age of ten years. The treat- 
ment consisted of the administration internally of 5 
to #5 per cent. solution of thymol, and sometimes 
also of arac or cognac. 

The action of the remedy was rapid, especially in 
overcoming the tendency to general systemic poison- 
ing. It was given at short intervals (usually five 
minutes) in doses of five or six drops. In primary 
laryngeal croup this remedy has three times been 

ccessful. 

No unpleasant ‘results were at any time observed. 

—Gros, trans. in Annals Gyn. and Pad. 


ALTERATIVES IN NERVOUS DisEASES.—Each year 
of my special practice in diseases of the nervous sys- 
tem, I grow more and more convinced that too much 





to change blood. There is‘a distinct limit to the 
former, for they rapidly lose effect if continued an 

great length ‘of time, and their number,: although 
large, is not sufficient to keep up a non-ending relay. 
It is curious how soon toleration of any one of. this 
class of remedies is established up to immense doses, 


small ones will have the primary effect. I have 
a patient upon whom a less dose of compound elixir 
of cinchona than four ounces is useless, and who only 

feels that dose pleasantly. Every practitioner has 
had similar experiences, and has gone through the 
gamut of tonics only to turn in disgust from the shelf 
that holds them, in despair of finding something new. 

It is in the hope of supplying this need that I wish 

to call attention to some of my own work.in the line 
of nervous diseases, in which I am interested. 

About two years ago, a young lady came from 

central Maine to me, suffering with an obscure dis- 

ease of the spinal chord, which had _prostrated her 
nervous system, and made of a strong girl an appar- 

ently hopeless invalid. For months she had been 

unable to help herself from exhaustion, all functions 
were disturbed, and melancholia threatened. 

After a few days’ rest, I began the use of central 
galvanism systematically, and continued it for ten 
days. At the end of this time, in place of improve- 
ment, there was positive loss. She was weaker than 
at first, and it became evident that something else 
was called for. 

She was then placed in an isolated quiet room, 
with a trained nurse, and fed with my favorite mix- 
ture of equal parts of cream and Valentine’s beef 
juice, a teaspoonful every half hour. At the same time 
I commenced the administration of iodine, using by 
preference Gardner’s syrup of hydriodic acid in ten- 
drop doses hourly. I find that this peor is by 
far the best: form of iodine for rapid dosing, as it is 
pleasant to taste and rarely, if ever, produces coryza. 

In three days the girl showed improvement, and 
in three more was so much better that seclusion was 
abandoned and the dietary enlarged to take in some 
solid food. The iodine was continued in drachm 
doses of the same syrup four times daily for another 
week, when Miss B. was on the high road to cure, 
and had commenced to taste metal plainly. 

The iodine was then exchanged for hypophos- 

hates, a half ounce at bedtime. Contrary to usual 
lief, I find this the most effective way of using this 
drug. There is a more rapid absorption going on 
during sleep than in waking hours, and the nervous 
system is more susceptible to influences of all kinds. 

At the end of three weeks of the hypophosphates, 
accompanied by a diet list of usual proportions,- Miss 
B. was sufficiently well to be permitted to return 
home, and. has since remained in fair health. 

The preparation last used was also from the Gard- 
ner laboratory, and I am convinced that it is essential 
to have these compounds pure, a condition that does 
not exist in every formula on the market. 

I have had a bottle of each of these remedies of this. 
make on a shelf in my medicine closet for six months 
without their undergoing any change, either in color, 
taste or th tical properties, and can recommend 
them as reliable. ERY 

All nervous diseases are either accompanied by, or. 
are the result of, blood change, and will be most suc- 
cessfully treated by such means as will tend to restore. 
the blood to a normal condition, and in my experi- 


étice thes¢ have proven to be alteratives. - 





stress is placed upon the use of tonics and stimulants 


—Hutchinson, in New Engl. Med. Monthly. 











and how long it is before the system recovers sothat « e 
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IRREGULARS. 


"T°HE relations of the irregular schools to the 
medical profession are attracting considerable 
attention. In an editorial on Eclecticism, the Medical 
Record discusses the attitude of this sect, and con- 
cludes that there is no place for such a special school. 
Nevertheless, there are in this body practitioners who 
have the confidence of their fellow-citizens ; tnere are 
men who have received a thorough medical educa- 
tion ; and they have shown the estimation in which 
‘they are held by procuring in New York legisla- 
tion putting them on an equality with the vastly 
more numerous members of the regular profession. 
With colleges conducted by educated men, requiring, 
in one case, a graded course of three years, covering 
substantially the same ground as the regular colleges, 
many will ask why eclecticism exists. The sect no 
longer limits its therapy to the vegetable kingdom ; 
but claims as broad a field for choice as we do. 
Recognizing that in the regular profession there is 
the utmost liberty for individual preference, why can- 
not these men find within our folds all the oppor- 
tunities they need, without keeping up a separate 
establishment ? 

The reason lies in this, that they cannot get into 
the regular fold, and that the body of their sect—not 
the head that gives respectability to it, but the great 
‘tmass—is not so well qualified as to be admitted. The 
young man who has, unwittingly, entered an eclectic 
college, has no other resource but to remain an 
eclectic for life, live in professional isolation, or spend 
three years in a regular medical college. This is 
practically a prohibitory tariff; he is a sinner past 
redemption. To a great many, the three years would 
‘be well spent ; as their previous collegiate course was 
of flimsy texture. But here and there we meet with 
one who does not need such a course; and to whom 
its exaction would be the waste of a larger section of 
one’s life than any good man can afford to waste. For 
these it is an injustice to require it. We have already 
stated our belief that if our doors were opened to this 
class, there would be an end of eclecticism as a sepa- 
rate school. The truth of this is shown by the un- 
easiness it has occasioned among eclectics to whom it 





does not apply. One eclectic journal raises the cry 
of alarm over it, and loudly demands the upholding 
of sectarianism. Our memory is not so short but that 
we recollect seeing the mame of that journal’s editor 
upon the list of Buchanan’s graduates. It is quite 
natural he should oppose any movement which would 
withdraw the worthy eclectics from their unworthy 
associates. 

Give these men-a chance to rectify an error into 
which they fell at a time when they had not acquired 
such a knowledge of medicine as enabled them to 
choose wisely. How well qualified is any of our own 
students to judge when he first enters upon his 
studies? Did any one of our readers enter the regular 
profession after a careful examination of its principles 
and a comparison with the other schools? We have 
yet to meet the physician who did anything of the 
sort. We became regulars because our family doctors 
or preceptors were regulars; or because the univer- 
sity we attended as under graduates had a regular 
medical department. Why, then, so relentlessly visit 
upon others the consequences of a choice no more 
thoughtless than our own? Our proposition is simply 
this: That the American Medical Association should 
authorize the colleges to admit to the graduating 
class practitioners of other schools who have taken 
complete courses of medical study, and are able to 
pass the examinations required of our own second 
course students. It is to be understood that this 
privilege is to be extended only to those who shall 
signify their intention to practice medicine regularly, 
in accordance with the code of ethics of the Associa- 
tion. 








Letters to the Editor. 


SCREW-WORMS. 


ASE I.—In August, 1882, in one of the wards of 

our oer 4 Hospital, I found a man who had 

been admitted for break-bone fever, contracted in 

the southern part of Arkansas, from which place he 
had just arrived. 

He told me that he had that morning spit up 
several worms, which he had preserved to show me. 
They were screw-worms about three-quarters of an 
inch long and one-quarter of an inch indiameter. Upon 
examination, I found the mucous membrane cover- 
ing the roof of the mouth thickly studded with black 
dots, which were moving. Applying the forceps, 
each dot proved to be the head of a screw-worm, and 
in a short time twenty were removed. Upon further 
examination they were also found in the nasal cavity, 
filling both nostrils. I injected a spray of chloro- 
form, and then adjusted a post-nasal douche, using 
carbolized water, which brought away quite a large 
number. . Ordered douche continued, also a spray to 
the nasal, post-nasal and pharyngeal walls, which had 
the effect of removing all. within four or five days. 
During the treatment he called my attention to 
small swelling, just anterior to the sterno cleido mas- 
toid muscle, and about an inch below the angle of the 
inferior maxillary, and said. that he thought it con- 
tained worms, for he could -feel their movements. 
Upon. examination I — ———. that —— 
picions were correct, cutting upon them, 
eight or ten were removed, that had evidently bored 
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their way through the soft tissues of the throat to 
that situation. After thoroughly disinfecting the 
cavity, or nest, in which they were found, no further 
trouble was experienced. 

Cask II.—On the 23d of July, 1890, I was called 
to see Mary Welch, an orphan girl, aged seventeen 
years, living in a railroad camp, and who was said to 
be suffering from neuralgia. The right side of her 


* face was very much swollen, eye closed, and suffer- 


ing intense pain. There was also a very offensive 
discharge from the right nostril. Upon close exam- 
ination, with the speculum, to find the cause of the 
discharge, I was surprised to find a living, moving 
mass of worms entirely filling the nasal cavity of that 
side. ‘Ten or twelve were removed with long dress- 
ing forceps. I next-used a douche of carbolic acid 1 
to 1,000, which brought away a few more. Upon 
examining the mouth I found the pharynx, tonsils, 
and roof of mouth filled with them, but all under 
the mucous membrane, where I could not get at 
thenf. I saw her once a day, and after removing all 
worms in sight with forceps, the entire nasal cavity 
was disinfected by the carbolic acid solution, and then 
dusted over with iodoform. ‘This treatment had the 
effect of driving them into the nostrils and into the 
mouth, and from there they were blown out, or spit 
out, or removed by forceps. 

Treatment was continued four days, removing fifty- 

seven worms in all, after which patient made a good 
recovery. 
This worm, called the screw-worm, or Texas borer, 
is from one-half to three-quarters of an inch long and 
one-quarter of an inch in diameter, pointed on both 
ends. It is very active in its movements, and the 
ability displayed in boring into and through the soft 
tissues of the post-nasal region is marvelous. The 
body is made up of successive layers or rings, very 
much resembling a screw, hence their name. 

They are the product of the egg of the Texas fly, 
and are extremely rare in this part of the country, 
but three cases having come to my knowledge in the 
past twenty years. It is supposed that the egg is 
deposited by the fly in the nostril during sleep, from 
which the worm is developed. This theory is very 
well supported by my two cases, the one sleeping out 
doors a great deal, and the other living in an open 
tent day and night. E. W. Frecensaum, M.D. 


EVANSVILLE, ILL. 





CORRECTION. 


O* page 157 of your journal, you do this institu- 
tion a great injustice, as no one has ‘‘ died in 


the insane department of the a aye 
ing.’ 


from scalds accidentally received while 
accident was at another hospital. Will you kindly 
correct the statement ? D. E. Hucuss, M. D. 


The substitution of the definite article for the in- 
definite was overlooked by the proof-reader, which 
occasioned the mistake. ] 


Book Notices: 


CYCLOPEDIA OF THE DISEASE OF CHILDREN, Vol. IIL. 
pes by Jno. M. KzatTinc, M.D. J, B. Lippincott Com- 
y. 


The third and 








largest volume of Dr. Keating’s 


reat work does ‘not suffer in the least by comparison 
with ‘the two which preceded it. The scope and 
magnitude of the Cyclopedia are in themselves 


clusive evidence of the fact thet the subject ‘‘ Diseases: 
of Children,’’ is not to be looked upon as a specialty 
—the limits of its boundary lines being’ 


ble to review even briefly all the articles of the volume 
—a totality of forty-seven. A mere enumeration of 
them, or, at most, a few general statements must 
suffice for the majority of‘ the papers, while a small 
number seem to demand somewhat more elaborate 
mention. 

The subjects discussed are, with a few exceptions, 
of great practical importance, and were, for the most 
part, treated with due thoroughness by well-known 
authorities, some of whom are specialists, handling 
familiar subjects in their respective domains. 

A few of the articles have little more than a scien- 
tific interest for the medical practitioner, but this is 
manifestly unavoidable in a work whose purpose is 
to convey encyclopedic knowledge. On comparing 
the illustrations of the present volume with those of 
Vols. I and H, we find them to be more numerous 
and, on the whole, superior. The plates of Holt, 
showing hyperplasia of lymph-nodules, superficial 
and deep ulcers of colon, acute and chronic catarrhal 
and croupus inflammations of the small and large in- 
testines, being especially fine. There are about two 
hundred. and fifty figures contained in the present 
volume, all of which are creditable. We have but a 
single criticism to offer, and this would apply to all 
works of similat pretensions, viz., too great division 
of labor has in many places throughout the book 
caused needless and excessive repetitions. 

In Part I are discussed ‘‘ Diseases of the Digestive 
System,’’ and it contains, among others, the follow- 
ing- articles: Functional Diseases of the Stomach, by 
Dr. Wm. Pepper; The Diarrhceal Diseases, Acute 
and Chronic, by L. Emmett Holt, M.D; Intestinal 
Bacteria of Children, by Wm. D. Booker, M.D.; 
Tabes Mesenterica, by A. Jacobi, M.D.; Enlargements 
of the Liver, by J. H. Musser, M.D.; Contractions 
of the Liver, by Marcus P. Halfield, M.D.; and In- 
testinal Obstruction in Children, by W. W. Keen, 
M.D. 

Dr. Pepper’s opening paper has the great merit of 
being practical. We doubt the iety, however, 
of describing cyclical vomiting as a distinct condition, 
since it invariably is merely symtomatic of a great 
variety of disturbing causes. The excellent article 
on the Diarrhoea Diseases by Dr. Holt deserves to be 
widely read, as does also that by Dr. Booker on the 
Intestinal Bacteria, a subject which is en * 
and, on account of its ical bearings, de: y 
so, a large share of essional attention. 

Dr. Musset’s discussion of the various conditions 
Se ee na che eal ten atl liver is 
clear and full. This is ially true of the author’s 
treatment of abscess of the liver. 

Part II is devoted to ‘‘ Diseases of the Genito- 
urinary Organs,’’ and contains not less than thirteen 
. articles. Dr. John F. Goodhart has an excellent 

per.on ‘‘Acute and Chronic Bright’s Disease.’ 
lrg yar in | 

tous nephritis may be very insi ‘ 
that "forthe dlagneis in such cases thirst may be 
the guiding light.’ ere is no more praiseworthy 
article: in the whole volume than that. Dr. De 
aoe ther Mi “ea me ai will read- 
Urethra, gk i 
ily : with this writer in stating that ‘‘a degree 
of : ty which would be mre» an if 
situated on some other portion’ 





when associated with the genitalia, somind-absorbing, 


too wide: In the space at my disposal it i impossi- 
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I 
that the individual is rendered morbidly sensitive, 


and at times becomes almost a sexual monomaniac.’’ 

The surgical procedures for the permanent relief of 
many of these defects are clearly described by one 
who is, verily, master of his subject. There is a 
capital chapter on ‘‘ Diseases of the Blood,’’ by J. P. 
Crozier Griffith, though it should have found a place 
in another volume. ' 

Part IlI—Surgery—opens with a worthy introduc- 
tion by Chas. W. Dulles, M.D., on ‘‘ Minor Surgery 
and Emergencies in Children.’’ That portion of the 
article which deals with emergencies is of great prac- 
tical value to the practitioner, and especially the 
author’s table, giving the names of most mineral and 
vegetable poisons and the proper treatment of each. 

‘The subject of ‘‘ Anzesthesia and Anesthetics’? is 
ably presented by Dr. O. H. Allis, although it is 
with great regret we note that his ‘‘decided prefer- 
‘ ence in every case, and especially for children, is for 
that anzesthetic’’ (chloroform), the author believing 
this agent to be perfectly safe when rightly admin- 
istered. 

Dr. Thomas R. Neilson introduces Part II (Dis- 
eases of the Osseous System and of the Joints) by a 
good presentation of the subject: ‘‘ Congenital Ab- 
normalities of the Extremities,’’ 

“‘Club Foot’’ and ‘‘ Torticollis’’ are treated in a 
satisfactory manner by Drs. E. H. Bradford and E. 
G. Brackett, and ‘‘ Fractures and Dislocations,’’ by 
Dr. J. H. Packard, well-known surgical writers. The 
last chapter is closed with an article from the pen of 
Dr. Wm. Barton Hopkins, who discourses learnedly 
on the subject of ‘‘ Amputations.”’ 

There is certainly much remaining that should be 
favorably mentioned in the present volume, did space 
permit ; in short, this admirable work should, as it 
doubtless will, find a place in the library of every 
truly progressive physician. J. M. A. 








- Pamphlets. 





The Application of Vocal Culture to the Treatment of Throat 
and Pulmonary Affections. By Eugene L. Crutchfield, M.D., 
Baltimore, Md. Reprint from Gaz/lard’s Medical Journal, 


August, 1890. 
The Medical Digest. 


ARNAUDET has made an important contribution to- 
wards the study of cancer, as to its contagiousness. 
He finds that in a Normandy village ratio of deaths 
from cancer is four times that of Paris. The drinking 
water is largely drawn from surface ponds, and this 
is used in the manufacture of cider. The. malady 
developed successively on a line corresponding to the 
water-supply of these ponds. Such studies could be 
made in many cases by country doctors. 











Is DiasetEs ConTaGious?—Schmitz asks the 
question (Berlin Klin. Wochensch), struck by the 
large number of cases to be found at a thermal station 
frequented by diabetics. Women in apparent health 
are often seized suddenly with diabetes, while they 
are caring for diabetic husbands; even when no 
heredity can be ‘traced, and no special cause exists. 
In one case a woman of healthy antecedents married 
a diabetic. Shortly after his death she was found to 
be herself affected with glycosuria; but, marrying 
again, her second husband was soon-attacked with 





For OzENA.— 


M. S.—To be used as a snuff, alternated with carbolic acid 
irrigations. 
—Cozzolina, in Prov, Med. Jour. 


CALOMEL AS A DiuRETIC.—From the reports thus 
far presented, we may safely conclude that : 

1. Calomel, and in all probability other mercurial 
compounds, possess diuretic properties. 

2. If given in proper dose, the effect of calomel be- 
comes evident in two to ten days. Continuance of 
the treatment during the diuresis will not alter or in- 
crease the effect. 

3. Its action is most marked in dropsies due to 
heart disease. Its action in dropsies of hepatic origin 
is not to be relied upon. Pathological changes in 
the kidney prevent or abridge its action. 

4. Small doses will prove of no avail. 

5. The diuretic action may, in all probability, be 
ascribed to the irritating effect which the mercury, 
during its elimination, exercises upon the renal epi- 
thelium.—Fackler, in Jour. Amer. Med. Asso. 


LIPPINCOTT? contributes to the American Journal of 
Ophthalmology a paper upon intraocular syringing in 
cataract extraction, with a report of fifty-three opera- 
tions. He draws the following conclusions : 

‘‘t, The absence, excepting in one case (No. 41), 
of inflammation or irritation directly referable to the 
operation, and the absence, also excepting in one case 
(No. 30), of inflammation from any source serious 
enough to cause anxiety, | 

‘2, The large proportion of cases in which a high 
degree of visual acuity was obtained. 

‘3. The large proportion of cases in which the 
operation was surgically complete, :z.e., in which no 
capsular opacity remained to be treated by secondary 
operation. (I make no note of the absence of sup- 
purative inflammation because purulent processes, as 
remarked by Sattler, Knapp, and others, are of late 
becoming more and more rare.) 

‘“These advantages I cannot but think attributable 
in a large degree to the fact of the anterior chamber 
being so thoroughly cleared of residual cortex.”’ 

Speaking of the syringe utilized in these cases he 
says : 

‘7, As there is no backward flow, it (the syringe) 
has no tendency to become septic in use except at the 
point of the nozzle, and the latter can be readily pull- 
ed off and thrown into boiling water or alcohol. If 
the purity of the other parts of the apparatus is sus- 
pected, itis easy to place the reservoir in boiling 
water, and to replace the old rubber tubing with a 
new piece. 

‘2, This instrument can always be depended upon 
to work smoothly. 

‘3. It is held like a penholder, and is as easily and 
securely handled. 

‘4, As the ejecting force is proportional to the 
height of the column of liquid, it is of course under 
absolute control. . . . 

‘Should a per saltum movement be desired, this 
can be effected by intermittent pressure on 
the a piston. a ; ry is 

‘5. It goes without saying that in using this sy- 
ringe there is no possibility of the entrance of air into 

e eye.” 
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Medical News and Miscellany. 





Tn next Congress will be held at Rome, in 1893. 


DRUNKENNESS is said to be largely increasing in 
France. 


Derrorrt doctors are quarreling over their ability 
to kill diphtheria germs. . 


Dr. N. SAxMAN, of St. Mary’s Hospital, is at 
Brighton Beach, recuperating. 


HEBREW women are almost universally sufferers 
from uterine and vaginal maladies. 


THERE were 355 children sent out last week by the 


’ Children’s Country Week Association. : 


Dr. GrorGE T. ENGLISH is one of the most popu- 
lar guests at the Prexton Villa, Cape May. 


Dr. J. DALLAS ERDMAN, of Macungle, has Had his 
property seized by the Sheriff on an execution. 


Tur Canadian Medical Association will hold its 
annual meeting in Toronto, September 9, 10, and 11. 


SuRGEON-GENERAL JOHN Moors has been placed 
on the retired list, by operation of law, on account of 
age. 


It is stated that small-pox is causing many deaths 
in the ranks of the Guatemalan army on the Salva- 
dorian frontier. 


GRANDON MACREADY, a sixteen-months-old child, 
was burned with carbolic acid last week, but is re- 
ported as improving. | 


Mrs. TILLIE Brown, at the point of a pistol, res- 
cued a little girl from the hands of a ruffian at Brown’s 
Mills, N. J., last week. 


A BERLIN man, bent on self-destruction, found a 
new way out. He drank a quart bottle of copying ink 
and blotted out his existence. 


_NorMAN KERR pronounces hypnotism to be in 
Ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, therapeutically 
useless and morally dangerous. 


Dr. J. M. DaCosta, who was recently the guest of 
of Mr. and Mrs. George W. Childs, at Elberon, N.J., 
Is now sojourning at Bar Harbor. 


M. FILLET DE GRANDMONT has succeeded in re- 
Storing the eyelids of a child, by grafts of frogs’ skin. 
The lids had been destroyed by a burn. 


Pror. R. VircHow will be three-score and ten 
years old on October 13. It is proposed to make the 
event memorable by a banquet and celebration. 


Dr. G. Mrron BRADFIELD, recorder of the Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence Society, has lately returned from a 
trip to Boston, Newport, and Narragansett Pier. 


THE Citizens’ Passenger Railway Company’sstables 
were destroyed by a severe storm in Philadelphia last 
week. Six people were killed, and seven injured. 


GERMAIN Ske recommends cannabis Indica for 
gastric — He gives gr. % of the extract ata 
dose. This relieves pain, heartburn or epigastric 
discomfort, without ititerfering with digestion. The 
ae treatment, dietetic and medicinal, should also 


against the causal disease. 








THE Trustees of the Camden Methodist Home for 
the Aged and Infirm have resolved to erect a large 
home building at Collingswood. 


A pHysIcIAN should never idle away his time all d 
day in his office. It’s poor practice. “a 
—Binghamton Leader. a 










































AN old Indian mound was Ag mR lately, near ‘ 
Virginia, Ill. It is two hundred feet in lengthatthe 
base, and one hundred feet broad, by thirty feet in = 
height. Py 

SuRGEON Wyman, of Washington, last week re- es 
plied to Chief Clerk William P. th in relation to 
the report that yellow fever existed at Port Simon, 
Costa Rica. 


THE threatened legal contest between the Medico- 1 
Chirurgical Hospital trustees and adjacent property <a 
owners has been amicably settled, both sides making : 
concessions. 


A story comes from Parkersburg, W. Va., of a 
snake eight feet long becoming the pet of a family. 
The said snake answers to his name when called, so 
the story goes. - 


THE Senate has agreed to the House amendments 
to the bill providing for the inspection of meats for 
exportation. The measure now goes to the President 
for his signature. 


THE new management of the Atlanta Medical Jour- 
nal says it will remove advertisements from among 
the reading pages. Would that all medical journals 
would do likewise. 


BELLEVUE HosPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE and the : 
University Medical College, N. Y., beginning next < 
year, will each require three courses of lectures for ; 
graduation. Good. 


Tue Czar of Russia, it is reported, now employs 
an American dentist exclusively. And, considering 
how constantly the Nihilist keeps his teeth on edge, 
the dentist has no sinecure. 


QuITE a sensation has been created in London by 
the discovery of a case of Asiatic cholera ; the patient 
landed from the steamer Duke of Argyll, which had 
just returned from Calcutta. 


Dr. J. H. Doucias, who attended General Grant 
during his last sickness, has been seized with paraly- 
sis, and lies helpless and poverty-stricken at the 
Presbyterian Hospital, New York. 


THE favorite wife of the Shah has been operated ~ 
upon by Vienna oculists for glaucoma. It is said the 
consulting Persian physicians who recommended the 
operation are confined to await the result. 


WiL1AM HANLON, -one of the famous Hanlon es 
Brothers, had a severe fall from a trapeze in the New 
York Academy of Music, last week. Drs. Gray and 
Hallock, of the New York Hospital, attended him. 


Dr. J. ORNE GREEN says that he has operated 
upon seventy-eight cases of meningitis from disease 
of the middle ear. Of these, sixty were cured, three 
not cured, seven died, two unknown, six unfinished. 


A NEw monthly medical journal was issued Augue 
15, at Asheville, N. C., called the Asheville Medi 
Review. Frank T. Merriwether, M. D., and H. Long- 
og dey A. M., M. D., are the editors and pu’ 
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AN epidemic of diphtheria, of the most malignant 
type, is reported from Chicago, in that portion of the 
Town of Lake known as ‘‘the New City.’’ The sec- 
tion is said to be in bad sanitary condition. 


THE Marine Hospital Bureau has been notified of 
a case of yellow fever on board the Spanish bark 
Castillo from Cienfuegos via Pencougala, now de- 
tained at the Chandeleur Quarantine Station, Mis- 
sissippi. 

OFFICIALS of the Chicago Infirmary have discov- 
ered that bodies of paupers buried in the lot belong- 
ing to the institution have been disinterred and sold 
to medical schools for dissection, and that the busi- 
ness has been carried on for a long time. 


THE announcement was made that twenty car 
loads, or 20,000 watermelons, from Charlestown, Mo., 
were to be auctioned in New York last Monday, and 
it is believed that speculators with a car load of pare- 
goric were in pursuit of the train load of bombs. 


MAYOR FITLER last week sent the balance of the 

fund for the entertainment of the Pan-American Con- 

, amounting to $204.22, to the Southern Home 

or Friendless Children. This was done after the 

wishes of the subscribers to the fund had been con- 
sulted. The total amount of the fund was $3,900. 


Dr. WILLIAM RICE last week filed his statement 
in the case against the Philadelphia /xguirer to re- 
cover $10,000 damages on account of a publication 
made in the /mguirer on November 13 last and circu- 
lated. Dr. Rice alleges that the charges made in the 
article are untrue, and the publicity given them by 
the paper has seriously injured his good name, fame, 
and reputation. 


CuIcaco Potyciinic.— The following appoint- 
ments have been made: Drs. G. Fiitterer, F. C. 
Hotz, and E. Fletcher Ingals, Professors of Internal 
Medicine, Ophthalmology, and Laryngology, respec- 
tively. Drs. Chas. F. Stillman, P. S. Hayes, and 
J. M. Patton, Associate Professors of Orthopzedic 
Surgery, Electro- Therapeutics, and Medicine, re- 
spectively. 

Lonpon, Aug. 15.—The Government of India re- 
ports that the medical authorities are unable to agree 
as to whether leprosy is contagious or not. ‘The local 
governments also differ on the question. The pro- 
posed legislation will therefore be postponed until full 
details have been collected through the National 
Leprosy Fund in conjunction with a medical com- 
mission, which will leave England in October. 


THE Coroner’s jury in the case of Frederick 
Schroeder, who was thought to have been mur- 
dered by James Hall, at Morrisville, this State, last 
Monday week, concluded its testimony, and returned 
a verdict that Schroeder died from paralysis of the 
heart. The most important testimony was that of 
Dr. William E. Case, of Morrisville ; Dr. George H. 


Stroup, of Eddington, and Dr. A. S. Wilson, of 
Bristol. 


THE annual meeting of the American Social 
Science Association will be held in Saratoga in the 
. week beginning September 1. Several Philadelphians 

belong and will attend the sessions. Dr. H. L. Way- 
land reads a paper on Laissez-faire Run Mad, and Dr. 
W. B. Atkinson, Secretary of the Pennsylvania State 
Medical Association, will talk about Infants and 
Children and Their Food. Most of the economists 
of the country will be in attendance; Profs. James 
and Thompson, of the Uuniversity, among them. 














Dr. ALBERT SHAW, who recently contributed a 
striking article on Glassgow in Zhe Century, is to 
write a series of papers for that magazine during the 


coming year, on ‘‘ Municipal Government in Europe 
and America.”’ 


A DETRoIT man who drank a quart of embalming 
fluid in mistake for liquor, became as rigid and as 
white as marble half an hour before death, and when 
death came finally he looked more like a mummy 
than a corpse. 


Dr. Stmmon N. Patren, Professor of Political 
Economy at the University of Pennsylvania, has 
been gathering vigor abroad this summer. At last 


accounts he was in Switzerland, and writes that he 


has bought a pair of severi-pound hop-nailed shoes 
for tramping over the Alps. 


A soy cured of a dislocated neck is the prize case 
of the Presbyterian Hospital. The patient is so well 
mended that he does not have to wear a support to 
hold his head up. There have been broken necks 
mended, but few, if any, so well asthis. The patient 
is Harry Reigel, fourteen years old, 511 North Forty- 
first street. He was attended by Dr. De Forrest 
Willard and Dr. Wm. C. Posey, a rising young 
physician. 


From Tuesday to Thursday, it is reported there 
were twenty-eight deaths from cholera and forty- 
eight fresh cases of the disease at Eltor, in Egypt. 

The dreaded disease seems to be steadily spreading 
along the Mediterranean coast of Spain, as well as 
into the interior of New Castile, where both Madrid 
and Toledo are more or less infected. Persistent 
rumors come of its appearance in the South of France, 
all of which, however, are denied vigorously, and the 
authorities are now watching suspicious cases at 
Liebenwalde, near Berlin. 


THE increasing popularity of the idea of the revival 
of the apprenticeship system received a curious illus- 
tration in the suggestion made by Mr. Lawson Tait, 
President of the Mason College, Birmingham, before 
the meeting of the Medical Congress. In consider- 
ing the training essential for the craft of surgery the 
speaker cordially recommended the restoration of the 


apprenticeship system for medical and surgical stu- , 


dents. He believed that an art like surgery cannot 
be acquired by passing examinations, but that other 
qualities are needed by the surgeon than simply 
knowledge derived through books and the training 
of schools. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN DINNER.—One of the 
social incidents at the Berlin Congress was the Anglo- 
American dinner, given by a few hospitably disposed 
Englishmen and Americans to friends of both nations 
at the Kaiserhof Hotel, on Friday last, with Dr. J. V. 
Shoemaker, the well-known therapeutist, of Phila- 
delphia, in the chair. Upward of sixty representative 
medical men were present, including Dr. Landolt, of 
Paris ; Profs. Pancoast and Goodman, Philadelphia; 
Dr. Wm. Murrell, London ; Prof. Leech, Manchester ; 
Dr. Parkes, U.S.A., etc., andin addition, the editor 
of the German Pharmaceutical Times; Mr. Bur- 
roughs, London ; Mr. Evans, Philadelphia, and other 
well-known pharmacists were present. Although the 
arrangements were seriously interfered with by the 
delay entailed by the return of many of the guests 
from the Imperial.reception at Potsdam, a thoroughly 

ble evening was spent by the company, most 


of whom only meet triennially on the occasion of 


these congresses.—Med. Press. 
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New PATENTS :— 
j PATENTS GRANTED AUGUST 19, 1890. 





Pental Hngine..... .ceecere+s A. W. Browne........Prince’s Bay, N. Y. 
Hand-Piece Pulley-Head for : 

Dental Hagines, «--x+sces ee sf. W. Browne....... »Prince’s Bay, N. Y. 
Dentist’s Mixing-Slab......... L. Teal ..20.sseeceees Philadelphia, Pa. 
Blue Die......seeccccsccccccccs A. Weinberg......... Frankfort -on -the- 

Main, Germany. 
YOtion...+secccecccrcsecccceree F. Schmidt .......... Brooklyn, N. Y. 
TRADE-MARKES ISSUED AUGUST 19, 1890. 

Bitters (The word ‘‘ Sioux”)... Lassig Co......... Goodwin, S. D. 


Perfumery, toilet-waters, soap, 

sachet-powders and smell- 

-galts (The word “‘Opal”’).Ladd & Coffin........New York, N. Y. 
-owder (The word 

‘ambrosial 9) oevadcdccceses: F. A. Ewer......++-- New York, N. Y. 
Antibacterials, aseptics, and 

antiseptics, and antizymo- 

tics (The word ‘“ Pyokta- 

MIN”) ccerecccescecccccescces H. Merck........s00. New York, N. Y. 
Toilet lotions (The words 

“Diaphanous, Antephelis, 

Antiwrinkle Lotion”) ......M. J. Pinault....... Boston, Mass. 
Hair-restorative (The word 

“Champion” and a portrait 

of Mary M. Snyder).,........M. M. Snyder & Co.Creston, West Va. 
Liniment (The word ‘‘ Magic,” 

with two circles surmounted 

by an American eagle)...... T,. Conrad......secee. Elizabeth, N. J. 
Mineral water (The word 

“Nee-Ska-Rae’’).......00... Nee-Ska-Rae Mineral 

Spring Co.......... Milwaukee, Wis. 


LABELS REGISTERED AUGUST 19, 1890. 


“Marshmallow Cream ”’...... The Diamond Lab- 
oratory Co......... Naugatuck, Conn. 
“Youngkin Brothers Screw- 
Worm Exterminator ’’...... J. A. and J S.Young- 
Baie ckicec sessscieas Sweet Home, Tex. 


—Charles J. Gooch, Patent Attorney. 


Lock Box 76, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


INTERMENTS in Philadelphia, from August 16-23, 
1890 : 





























ans ris 
CAUSES OF DEATH. an CAUSES OF DEATH. | 8 
ae g|3 
# | B Is 
Abscess of brain..........++- 1| |Fever, typhoid.........eeee- 9| 2 
ff GOIN. .cccccccccee I Fracture of skull............ I 
Alcoholism... ......s.ecccceees 2 Gangrene, senile.........00. I 
in oe UmansGeud etevecces 9 Inflammation brain......... 2} 9 
Bright’s disease ........ss00- rf ne ronchi....... 2 
Burns and scalds...........- 4| 1 ie bladder....... I 
Cancer, stomach.........006 4 " kidneys ......| 3) 1 
O  MEPUB cide cccecdcede I 2 liver.......++- 1 
 F8CO..ecocsecceeesees I = lungs......... 6| 14 
wi EVE a haud gies Sale be'e 2 oh pericar’m . I 
Caries of the spine.......... 1 . periton’m.. 3 
Casualties ...........s.sceeee 6} 1 Ss s. & bowels...| 7) 4 
Congestion of the brain.... 1 s¢ Bpine......... 1 
ed ‘lungs....| 1] 1/|Imsanity.....ccccccccsesecees I 
Cholera infantum ........... 39| |Inanition.......se.e.+..06 ooo 1 
{  MOFDUS....00-0e00. 1] 1||Marasmus.......ccccsseesees 2 
Cirrhosis of the liver........ I] F] (Old age... .ccccccccccecscocse ° 
Consumption of the lungs..} 44] 9||Obstruction of the bowels...| 2) 1 
Convulsions ceeesiboneseasesé 1] 27| |Paralysis,........c+sscccceece 6 
puerperal....... I Poisoning, ammonia........ I 
Croup,.....escecccseccececes 3| |Pyemia ..0..cccccccereccecces 1} 1 
Cyamosis......0..seceeececeee 7||Rheumatism .........00+.+. 1 
Drowned ....0+2s+seeessecees 3] 3 tICEEMMIA .....0.seeeerereee 2 
Debility,.......scecececcceces 5| 2||Softening of the brain ...... 1 
Diarthoea.....sscccsesecesees Suffocation ..........sese.ee- I 
Diphtheria ..... oe cceserceces 3 Suicide, corrosive sublimate| 1 
Disease of the -.. oPecccacs I ¢  drowning.........6- 1 
ar L\EATt..ceereee] 24) «  hanging........0...- 2 
- 16) OCP Se wi vince I : Tabes mesenterica.......06. I 
Dysentery........ ssvsdateeds 2} 4 |\Teething .......cccceceeeeeee 1 
Bepey, of the brain......... 3| |\Tetanus..........sscecceeeees I 
Embolism, cerebral.......... I Tumor, brain.........ceeees- I 
Enlargement of the heart ..| 2 “«  abdominal.......... I 
Emphysema........-....0... 1 Ulceration pf the stomach...| 2 
ree, —- of the heart| 2 Urnanie...: pinsayn eeswteased 3 
i Dee hebsbeeccnces 2 |W ing-cough.......se0. 
malarial...,.......... 1} 2 eo : 
Scarlet.........s0e000. 3i) Total.......00. oeecccccceee 201'214 





TE Government physicians, of Madrid, have an- 
nounced their refusal to serve any longer in the 
cholera infected districts unless they are given a 
strong military escort. They declare that the peas- 
ants are opposing all attempts to institute sanitary 
Precautions, and even resort to force in order to pre- 
vent them from doing their duty, and that under these 
Circumstances any abatement in the virulence of the 

Is quite impossible. The city of Argos has 
deserted by all the inhabitants, only those who 
are down with the cholera and a few relatives who 


Tefuse to desert them being left. 





THE trustees of the Helen Prideaux Memorial 
Fund have awarded the pre to Miss Adela McCul- 
loch Knight, M.B. Lond., the Australian lady now 
Resident Medical Officer at the New Hospital for 
Women, Euston Road, who studied at the London 
School of Medicine for Women. 


TO CONTRIBUTORS AND CORRSEPONDENTS. 


ALL articles to be published under the head of original matter must be 
contributed to this journal alone, to insure their acceptance ; each article 
must be accompan: ae aS note stating the conditions under which the 
author desires its nm, and whether he wishes any reprints of the 
same. 

Letters and communications, whether interfded for publication or not, 
must contain the writer’s name and address, not n ly for publica- 
tion, however. Letters asking for information willbe answered 
or thro the columns of the journal, according to their nature and the 
wish of the writers. 

The secretaries of the various medical societies will confer a favor by 
sending us the dates of meetings, orders of exercises, and other matters 


of special interest connected therewith. Notifications, news, clippings, 


and marked newspaper items, relating to medical matters, al, sci- 
pe ry or public, will be thankfully received and published space 
ows. 


Address all communications to 1725 Arch Street. 


Army, Navy & Marine Hospital Service. 


Official List of Changes in the Stations and Duties of Officers 
serving in the Medical Department, U.S. Army, from 
July 28, 1890, to August 23, 1890. 

By direction of the Acting Secretary of War, leave of ab- 
sence for one month and fifteen days, to take effect about 
August 15, 1890, is granted Major Daniel G. Caldwell, Sur- 
geon. S. O. 176, par. 1, A. G. O., July 30, 1890, Washington, 
D.C. 

By direction of the Acting Secretary of War, Captain Wil- 
liam Stephenson, Assistant-Surgeon, now on duty at Colum- 
bus Barracks, Ohio, is assigned to temporary duty at Jefferson 
Barracks, Missouri, during the absence on leave of Daniel G. 
Caldwell, Surgeon, and will report accordingly. On the re- 
turn to duty of Major Caldwell, Captain Stephenson will re- 
join his proper station. S. O. 176, par. 2, A. G. O., July 30, 
1890, Washington, D. C. 

‘ . PROMOTION. 

To be Assistant-Surgeon, with the rank of Captain after 
five years’ service, in accordance with the act of June 23, 1874: 
Assistant-Surgeon Francis J. Ives, July 25, 1890. Headquar- 
ters of the Army, A. G. O., Washington, August 11, 1890. 

To be Assistant-Surgeon, with rank of Captain after five 
years’ service, from August 12, 1890, First Lieutenant and 
Assistant-Surgeon Wm. P. Kendall. Headquarters of the 
Army, A. G. O., Washington, ep 18, 1890. 

The leave of absence for seven days granted Captain George 
McCreary, Assistant-Surgeon, by Orders No. 84, Fort Warren, 
Mass, August 13, 1890, is hereby extended fifteen days. S. O. 
193, Headquarters Division of the Atlantic, Governor’s Island, 
New York City, August 15, 1890. 

By direction of the Acting Secretary of War, the retirement 
from active service, this date, by operation of law, of Briga- 
dier-General John Moore, Surgeon-General, U. S. Army, un- 
der the provisions of the Act of Congress approved June 30, 
1882, is announced. General Moore will repair to his home, 
Bloomington, Indiana. S. O. 191, par. 2, A. G. O., Washing- 
ton, D. C., August 16, 1890. Z : 

By direction of the Acting Secretary of War, First Lieuten- 
ant Charles F. Mason, Assistant-Surgeon, is relieved from fur- 
ther temporary duty at Fort Logan, Colorado, and will report 
for duty at his proper station (Fort Washakie, Wyoming). S. 
O. 191, par. 3, A. G. O., Washington, D. C., August 16, 1890. 

By direction of the fom Secretary of War, a board of 
medial officers, to consist of Major Joseph V. D. Middleton, 
Surgeon ; Major Clarence Ewen, Surgeon ; Captain William 
E. Hopkins, Assistant-Surgeon, will assemble at the U. S. 
Military Academy, West Point, New York, at 110’clock, a.M., 
August 27, 1890, or as soon thereafter as practicable, to exam- 
ine into the physical qualifications of the candidates for ad- 
mission to the Academy. S. O. 192, par. 1, Washington, D.C., 
A. G. O., August 18, ger 

With the approval of the Acting Secretary of War, leave of 
absence for a boring: take — about sae 3 
I is Captain ter Reed, Assistant-Surgeon. S, 
OMe bs 17, A. om O., Washington, D. C., August 18, 1890. 

RETIREMENT. 

Moorzk, Joun, Brigadier-General and S -General, 
August 16, 1890 (Act of June 30, 1882). Headquarters of the 
Army, A. G. O., Washington, August 18, 1890. 
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Medical Index. 


A weekly list of the more important and practical articles 
appearing in the contemporary foreign and domestic medical 
journals. 








Extra-neural nervous disease, Hughes. Alienist and Neurol. 

Erkrankungen des Magen-Darmtraktus, Blutkrankheiten. 
Deutsche Med.-Ztg. 

Erysipela infectieux et pneumonie erysipelateuse, Cerne. La 
Normandie Médicale, 

Estudio terapeutico sobre la fenacetina, Sinforiano. Rev. Clin. 

Ein Beitrag z. Aitiologie d. Eiterung, Kapper. Wien. M. Pr. 

Functional nervous diseases of reflex origin, Baker. Journal 

. Amer. Med. Ass’n. 

Feeding in the a diseases, Cutter. did. 

Fractures of the maxille, treatment of, Gibson. Dent. Cosm. 

Five surgical cases of somewhat exceptional interest, Powers. 
Medical News. 

Facial expression of cerebral, multiple cerebro-spinal, sclerosis, 
notes on, Hughes. Alienist and Neurol. 

«Food adulteration and meat poisoning, Newton. Sanitarian. 
Gross anatomy of chronic pulmonary consumption in relation 
to diagnosis and prognosis, Roosevelt. N. Y. Med. Jour. 
Gastro-intestinal irritation, with report of cases, Allen. Kansas 

City Med. Record. 

Gastro-enterostomy for pyloric carcinoma, Jessett. Lancet. 

Gargling, its proper method and sphere of usefulness, Swain. 
Med. Record. 

Hypertrophy of the prostate gland, addition to McGuire’s 
Operation, Morris. N. Y. Med. Jour. 
Hysterectomy for oedematous fibroid, recovery, Douglas. /ézd. 
Hysterical aphonia, or paralysis of the crico-arytenoid mus- 

. cles, Ingals. Jour. Amer. Med. Ass’n. 

Hydrotherapie bei chronischer Riickenmarksentziindung, 
Florian. Deutsche Med.-Ztg. 

Hereditary criminality, vs. educat., McClelland. Med.-Leg. J. 

Hamamelis virginica, Spees. Cin. Lancet-Clinic. 

Heilung eines grossen Senkungsabscesses nach Rippencaries 
durch Iodoforminjectionen, Kerschner. Prager Med. Woch. 

Hematocele pelvienne intra-peritonale, Pozzi. Bulletin Méd. 

Hypnotism, Funkhouser. The Alienist and Neurol. 

Hypnotic state of hysteria, Krauss. Jour. Nerv. Ment. Dis. 

Injuries of the hip and absorption of the neck of the femur, 

ance. N. Y. Med. Jour. 

Intraligamentary ovarian cyst successfully treated with 
iodine injections. Rhett. did. 

Impacted urethral calcul. in boy of three years, Crandall. Jd. 

Influenza u. Augenerkrankungen, Greeff. Berl. Klin. Woch. 

Infl. dystrophique de l’heredo-syphilis, Fournier. La Méd. M. 

Injuries to the head, Battle. British Med. Jour. ; Lancet. 

Invaginat. of the intestines, Robinson. Tol. Med. Surg, Rep. 

Infant prodigy, Clevenger. Alienist and Neurol. 

Insular sclerosis, in which an attack of cerebral hemorrhage 
arrested the tremor on the hemiplegic side, Sinkler. Jour. 
Nerv. and Mental Diseases. 

Iridescent vision in glancoma, Collins. Ophthal. Rev. 

Influenza in Massachusetts, Shattuck. Bost. Med. Surg. Jour. 

_Klinische Beobachtungen wher die Resistenz der rothen Blut- 
korperchen und die Isotonieverhdltnisse des Blutserums 
_ bei Krankheiten, Limbeck. Prager Med. Wochenschrift. 

Left inguinal colotomy, with remarks on other operations, 
Gaston. Jour. Amer. Med. Ass’n. 

Le jambul, Egasse. Bulletin Gén. de Therap. 

La circulation et le rdéle des hydro-carbones a6 l’organisme, 
a propos du diabete, Arnaud. La Trib. Méd. 

L’influenza e le malattie nervose e mentali, Lojacono. Rif. M. 

Lupus primitif de la gorge, Moussons. J. de Méd. de Bord. 

Local and general peritonitis, treatment of, Davis. Cin. M. J. 

Lecons sur un cas de maladie des tics et un cas de tremble- 


Mental symptoms of phthisis, Kiernau. did. 

Motor hallucinations, Tamburini. did. 

Medals, Jeton’s, and tokens illustrative of sanitation, Storer. 
The Sanitarian. 

Meningite simple survenant pendant la convalescence d’une 
fiévre typhoide et evolaunt a la maniére d’une meningite 
tuberculeuse, Tordeus. Jour. de Méd. 

Malignant endocarditis, Stedman. Bost. Med. and Surg. Jour, 

Malignant endocarditis secondary to colitis, Shattuck. /bid. 

Notiz z. Chemie d. Samens, Posner. Central. f. d. Med. Wiss, 

Notizen iiber die Denguefieber-Epidemie und die Influenza, 
Epidemie zu Smyrna, Diamantopulos. Wien. Med. Presse. 

Nephrolithotomy, Keetley. British Med. Jour. 

New aural probe, Cousins. Med. Press. 

Nuovo metodo di colorazione doppia, carminio e picronigro. 
sina, Pianese. La Rif. Med. 

Nota clin. sulle psicosi consecutive all’ influenza, Cristiani. J}, 

Note sur un cas de folie-choreique, Regis. J. de Méd. de Bord. 

Neuric and electric forces, Schilling. Alienist and Neurol. 

New method of obtaining small quantities of stomach con- 
tents for diagnostic purposes, Einhorn. Med. Record. 

Origin and evolution of the face, Thompson. Dental Cosmos, 

Observations sur les cysticerques du tenia saginata ou iner. 
mis humain dans les muscles du veau et du boeuf, Laboul- 
beue. Bulletin de l’Acad. de Méd. 

(Edema of the lungs in partur. women, Bissell. N.-W. Lanc. 

Osmosis of strychnia through organic tissues, Miller. M.-L, J. 

Observations on treatment of pernicious anzemia, based on a 
study of its causation, notes of a case, Hunter. Brit. M. J. 

Primary broncho-pneumonia, acute, with low temperature 
and other obscure symptoms, Holt. N. Y. Med. Jour. 

Persistent vomiting, with history of chylous (?) vomiting, re- 
lieved by laparotomy, Buckmaster. did. 

Prolapsus of the anterior vaginal wall, new operations for, 
Currier. Jour. Amer. Med. Ass’n. 

Pelvic and abdominal surgery, recent cases in, McMurty. 
The Med. Progress. 

Psychosen nach Influenza, von Holst. Berl. Klin. Wochen. 

Puerperal eclamysia, treatment, seven cases, Poe. Omaha Cl. 

Primera ovariotomia practicada en Puerto Rico, Stahl. Cron, 

Prolapsus or procidentia of the rectum, McLeod. Lancet. 

Progress of sanitation in South India, Roe. Brit. Med. Jour. 

Porvo-Ceesarean operation, Cadge. /did. 

Poisoning by mussels, Cameron. did. 

Paralisi nucleari dei muscoli degli occhi. La Rif. Med. 

Pulmonary tuberculosis, treatment of, Wells. Northw. Lanc. 

Pathology of tuberculosis, Stewart. did. 

Poisoning by the use of sulphate of atropia in process of 
tooth-stopping, Cantli. Med. Press. 

Plea for early operative interference in acute peritonitis, with 
reference to idiopathic peritonitis in children, Lydston. 
Archives of Pediatrics. 

Prudential hzematocele, Thompson. St. Joseph Med. Herald. 

Peritonite tuberculeuse aigue, Tordeus. Jour. de Méd., de 
Chirurgie et de Pharmacie. 

Peritonitis, new treatment of, Lanphear. L. Kan. C. M. Ind 

Pulmonary tumors, McKee. Alabama Med. and Surg. Age. 

Paths of secondary degeneration in a case of injury of the 
cervical spine, Meigs. Amer. Jour. Med. Sciences. 

Peri-typhlitic abscess, Groves. Montreal Med. Jour. 

Pathology of hay-fever, Berkart. Lancet. : 

Pathology and treatment of typhus abdominalis or enteric 
fever, Nothnagel. Med. Press. 

Prolapse of the ovary, Duke. bid. 

Posterior hypertrophies of the middle and inferior turbinated 
bones, Allen. University Med. Magazine. 

Prevention of pulmonary consumption, Kretzschmar. Brook- 
lyn Med. Journal. F 

Predisposition to pulmonary phthisis and the prophylactic 
value of pulmonary gymnastics, Evans. 67d. 

Pseudo-membranous laryngitis by mercurial fumigation, treat- 
ment of, Law. Jbdid. 





ment singulier de la téte et des membres gauches, Grasset. 
Archive de Neurol. 
La tuberc., la vaccine et le vaccin de chévre. G. M. de Nantes. 
Laudry’s paralysis, contribution to the study of, Preston. 
The Alienist and Neurologist. 
Les microbes de la grippe, Critzmann. La Méd. Mod. 
La sarcinosis, su tratamienio por el lavado del estomago con 
el sulf. y el bisulfito de sosa, Jacobo. Rev. Clin. de los Hosp. 
Mrs. Abbott, the Georgia magn. woman, Smith. Am. Pract. 
Menthol in diseases of the air-passages, Bishop. Med. News. 
Management of lacerated perineum, Beattie. Kansas C. M.R. 
Micro-organisms in relation to the production of disease, 
Wade. South. Cal. Pract. 
Multiple neuritis, Funkhouser. The Alienist and Neurol. 





Public hospitals of Brooklyn, Pilcher. bid. 

Physiological and therapeut. action of sulphur, Shoemaker. 
Paranoia, case of, illustrating the feature of imperative con- 
ceptions, Diller. The Alienist and Neurologist. _ : 
Poly-neuritis, form of, probably analagous to or identical with 

beri-beri occurring with sea-faring men in northern lati- 
tudes, Putnam. Jour. Nerv. and Mental Diseases. : 
Pouvoir antiseptique des couleurs d’aniline et leur emploi en 
therapeutique, Sée et Morau. La Med. Mod. 
Perineal preservat. dur. labor, Cunningham. Week. M. Rev. 
Peri-typhilitis, Homaus. Boston Med. and Surg. Jour. 
Rickets, West. Cleveland Med. Gaz. 
: Repair of lacerated perineum, new operation for, Duke. 
‘Amer. Pract. and News. 
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«Buffalo Lithia Water + 








_ ‘ 
une a 
ite DISSOLVES STONE IN THE BLADDER. ea 
mur. Acase stated by Dr. C. H. 8S. Davis, of Meriden, Conn., in the New England Medical Monthly, for July, 1890 oe 
Ae See page 469 of that Journal. 
12a, Mr. R. L. Roys, of this city, consulted me about two years ago for stone in the bladder, from which he had 
= peen suffering for a number of years. On my suggestion, he commenced the use of the Buffalo Lithia Water, 
as he was very much opposed to operative interference. After using the water a short time, disintegration to 
3r0- a certain extent took place, and large quantities of stone were passed. For several days im succession, he 
passed as much as a teaspoonful of the débris, and at intervals for a considerable period he passed large quan- 
Tb, tities, and, under the continued use of the Water, there was a constant passage of calculi until he was entirely 
% relieved of his trouble. 
on 
10S, 
ner. 
oul- 
anc, 
Ji 
na 
[. J. 
ture 
) re- 
for, 
rty. The photograph sent herewith is a correct representation, and exact size, of some of the largest specimens 


™ of calculi disharged by Mr. Roys. A chemical and microscopical analysis showed that they are uric acid with 
CL a trace of the oxalate of lime. “s 


me Water in cases of one dozen half-galloy bottles $5.00, f. o. b. here. 


— THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Ya. 
« | NRW YORK POST-GRADUATE MEDICAL SCHOOL AND HOSPITAL. 











= SIGETEL YEAR—SESSIOws OF 169°. 
ald. > < ae 
de The Post-Graduate Medical School and Hospital is closing the eighth year of its existence under more favorable condi- 
Ind. tions than ever before. Its classes have been larger than in any institution of its kind, and the Faculty has been enla in various 
‘ directions, Instructors have been added in different departments, so that the size of the classes does not interfere with the personal 
: < examination of cases. The institution is, in a system of organized private instruction, a system which is now thoroughly appre- 
ciated by the profession of this country, as is shown by the fact that all the States, Territories, the neighboring dominion and the 
West India Islands are represented in the list of matriculates. : ‘ : Ls atest 
_ More = operations are performed in the Hospital connected with the school, than in any other institution of ite in 
ail this 7, ot a day passes but that an important operation in and ogy or ophthalmology is witnessed by the 
members of the class. In addition to the clinics at the school published on the schedule, matriculates in surgery and logy can 
witness many operations every week in those branches in our own hospital. The Babies’ Wards occupy a building next door to the - 
ated main structure, and furnish great facilities for the study of infantile diseases. Courses are given in Diseases of the Rectum, Surgical 
ace Operative Surgery, Intubation of the Larynx, and Ophthalmoscopy. 
k very important Hospital and Di in the city is open to the matriculate, through the Instructors and Professors of our 
ook- school that are attached to these Institutions. . 
actic FACULTY. 
Pathology, Physical Diagnosis, Clinical Medicine, Therapeutics and Medical | Diseases of the Eye and Ear.—D. B. St. John Roosa, M.D., W. Oliver Moore 
reat- Chemistry.—Andrew H. Smith, M.D., William H. Porter, M.D., Stephen M.D., Peter A. Callen, M.D., J. B. Emerson, M.D. 
S. Burt, M.D., George Is Fowler, M.D., Frank Ferguson, M.D., Reynold | Diseases of the Nose and Throat.—Clarence {C. Rice, M.D., O. B. Douglas, 
W. Wilcox, M.D. M.D., Charles H. Knight, M.D. 
er, Surgery.—Lewis 8. Pilcher, M.D., Seneca D. Powell, M.D., A. M. Phelps, Venereal and Genito-urinary Diseases.—L. Bolton Bangs, M.D. 
com: pcp seg Abbe, M.D. B. Kelsey, MD Diseases of the Skin.—R. W. Taylor, M.D. 
a Diseases of Women-—Bache Melvers Emmet, M.D., Horace T. Hanks, M.D., ie ea ee seg A gg amend sees 
es Carro z » M.D. eet kay % 
lati- A. vee RAMEE. dienes & consid M.D. Anatomy and Physiology of the Nervous System.— Ambrose L. Ranney, M.D# 
Diseases of Children.—Henry Dwight Chapin, M D., Joseph O’Dwyer, M.D., Pharmacology.—Frederick Bagoe, Ph. P. 
yi en J. H. Ripley, M.D. : Hygiene. —EaAward Kershner, M.D., U. 8. N. 


Rev. 


uke. 





For farther information please call at the School or address, 


D. B. ST. JOHN ROOSA, MLD., LL.D., President. 


_ CLARENCE C. RICE, M.D., Sec’y, - 
226 E. Twentieth Street, New York City.” 
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Notes and Items. 


THE people will soon begin to return from their summer’s 
outing, but there is one trip which is especially invigorating 
and healthful that no one should miss; this is the trip to 
Boston from Philadelphia by sea. This 3 opens with a ride 
down the Delaware River past the several points of interest, 
until the Breakwater is reached, and in a short time we are 

lowing on the briny deep, with the pleasure of over thirty 
Rouse at sea before us. Directly appear the several light- 
houses along the lower Jersey coast, having the appearance, as 
Mr. George W. Wharton, a recent passenger on the “‘ Par- 
thian”’ expressed it, ‘‘like long moving trains of cars,’’ as 
seen in the dim twilight, and last, but not least, comes the ride 
up Boston Harbor, renowned for its beauty. 


JouNn Murr, M.D., Member College Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Ontario, Canada, Ex-Vice-President Ontario Medical 
Council, says : 

“T take pleasure in saying that I have found PAPINE 
(Battle) prompt, efficacious, and—better still—unobjection- 
able as to after effects. A patient, more than usually intol- 
erant of other preparations of opium, has borne it well, and 
derived manifest benefit from its use.”’ 

PIERREPONT MANOR, N. Y. 


D. Connor, M.D., Simpsonville, Ky., says: I have used 
Celerina in my practice with very satisfactory results in ner- 
vous debility, and with good results in nervous headache, 
nervous prostration and sleeplessness, giving tone as well as 
quiet to the nervous system. Iregard it as a splendid nerve 
tonic, I have used it in spermatorrhea with good results, and 
in a case of insanity it quieted the mental excitement and 
promoted sleep, and, as it is free from toxic effect, it can be 
used in doses to have the desired effect without any danger, 
which is more than can be said of some other medicines that 
are used as nerve tonics and sleep-producing agents. I can 
conscientiously recommend it as a valuable nerve tonic in all 
cases of nervous prostration. 
es 
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SUBSCRIPTION CANVASSERS. 


Apply to GEo. WHARTON McMULLIN, Manager, 1725 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 
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jer TO Poston... 


40 HOURS AT SEA. 
The Boston and Philadelphia Steamship Cos 


STEAMSHIPS 
“INDIAN,” - “PARTHIAN” and - “SPARTAN? 


ROUTH, 


Down the Delaware, giving full view of the River Scenery, 
and points of interests, past Cape May, Atlantic City, Barne- 
gat, Montauk Point, Block Island, Martha’s Vineyard, Cape 
Cod, and up Boston Harbor, renowned for its beauty. 





Steamers sail every TUESDAY and FRIDAY, at 42 o’clock, Noos, 


ACCOMMODATIONS FIRST-CLASS. 





Fare for Adults, 10 Dollars each ; Children, under ten years 
of age, 5 Dollars each. 


Excursion tickets to Boston and return, by either steamer, $18 each 


This includes meals and berth in state-room. 





For further information, apply at office of the Company, 


HENRY WINSOR & CO., Agents, 


338 SouTH DELAWARE AVE. 











ESTABLISHED 1858. 


SWIMMING SCHOOL 
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=" We invite your attention to the above eut, and to the fact that we can teach young or old of either sex to swim in from six to ten lessons. No one 
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Natatorium and Physical Institute. 


SEXES AND ALL AGES. : 





INCORPORATED 1660: 
BROAD ST., BELOW WALNUT, PHILADELPHIA. 
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CH. MARCHAND’S 


Peroxide of Hydrogen, 


MEDICINAL (ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS) 
(H2O2) 

Is rapidly growing in favor with the medical profession. It is the most powerful antiseptic 
known, almost tasteless and odorless. Can be taken internally or applied externally 
with perfect safety. Its curative properties are positive, and its strength and purity can 
always be relied upon. This remedy is not a nostrum. 

Experiments by Prof. a Dr. Koch, and many other scientific ST a 


Microbes cause and eho NOSE, THROAT, and LUNG DISEAS 
Catarrh of the Nose, Hay Fever, Bronchitis, La 


pene doubt that Germs, Bacteria, or 
itheria, Croup, Sore Throat, 


tis. eS -cough, Consumption _ 
and other Chronic A ffections, specific or not. G : ERIA, or  MICHOBE ‘ ee 


are instantaneously 
annihilated when brought into contact with Ch. Marchand’s Peroxide of Hydrogen. This wonderful bactericide acts 


both chemically and mechanically upon all excretions and secretions, so as to thoroughly change their character and reactions in- 
stantly. By destroying the microbian element this remedy removes the cause of the disease. 


CAUTION.—I would earnestly impress upon the profession the very great importance of prescribing onl. Peroxide of 
arogerr (Medicinal), from which all hurtful chemicals have been elimina’ 7 * ee 


ted. 
pec ing in your prescriptions “Oh. Marchand’s Peroxide of Hydrogen (Medicinal),” which is sold onl: Ib, }-Ib., 
and 1 1 etl, bearing my label and signature, you will never be imposed wah ),” which is sold only in }-lb., }- 


Is used as an internal remedy or for local dressings. It 
is absolutely harmless; and Ozone is its healing agent. 


re gee. by its wonderful antiseptic and healing properties, not only prevents the fermentation of the food in the'stomach, but it 


uickly cures the inflammation or irritation of the mucous membrane. [t is a specific for disorders of the stomach: Dys 
bate: rrn of the Stomach, of Gastritis, Ulcer of the Stomach, Heartburn. pepsia, 


Sold only in }-tb., }-Ib., and 1-tb. bottles, bearing 
Cas. MARcHAND’s label and signature: Prepared only by 





a y 
Chemist and Graduate of the “‘ Ecole Centrale des Arts et Manufactures de Paris’® (France). 


A book containing Price List and full nie eo ye epee application of both Co. MARCHAND’s PeROXxIDE OF HYDROGEN 
(Medicinal) and besa ws with opinions of the profession, will be mailed to physicians free of charge on application. 


SOLD BY LEADING DRUGGISTS. 
LABORATORY. 10 WEST FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Sau ETE Carlsbad Sprudel Salt 


CarRLsBaD MiNeRAL Waters 


ARE HIGHLY RECOMMENDED FOR 


1x, Diseases of the Stomach—Chronic Catarrh of the Stomach, Cardialgia, Ulcer of the Stomach 
2. Diseases of the En tronic Constipation, Chronic Diarrhcea. 


- Diseases of the Spleen—Chronic hyperemia of the spleen, tumors of the spleen, arising after 
inftrmittent woe typhus, et Prag the —— ofa ceskiaince tas saeelh hy districts or hot imasen, 


4: XA Hypeteemia of the Liver, resulting from meer ise age mf the blood in the bevels 
ifit Pome not ori ony este tn Senn organic defects ; fat: liver, ee ced by catarrh the passages of the bile, 
or = liver com: in consequence of violent : 


i Diseases at the Kidneys and Bladder—Gravel, nephritic stones, ‘sand, stone in the 
, pindder—chronic catarrh of th the kidneys and bladder—Albuminuria. 


6. Diseases of the Prostate—Chronic h mia of the Prostate, resulting from [interrupted 
circulation of the bowels, constipation, hemorrhoids, etc.g 


qe Chronic Catarrh of the Womb—produced by menstrual disturbances, hemorrhoids, and 
the different consequences of interrupted circulation in the bowels. 


=S. Gout—especiallyzin its early stages. 


Diabetes Mell ene San eee Coes isbad Thermal Waters, not only the clinical phenomena 
disease ace tormenting thirst, violent hunger, dry ness of the skin) ina short time, but 
ly diminishes the secretion of sugar in the urine, and frequen causes it disappear 


Diseases of the Stomach are’ orgneneraliy best best treated with the Carlsbad Water, whereas 
nage cing hae cok t (po ies deeb hey em erred in diseases of the 
other viscera, such as intestinal canal, spleen, kidneys, inadiposis, etc. 


PAMPHLETS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 
EISNER & MENDELSON CO., 
SOLE AGENTS 
ete 6 BARCLAY STREET « »* * % NEW YORE. 
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MORPHMO- MANIA. 


—. 














“‘T consider the preparation known as aairad an ex- 
cellent remedy, far superior in its action to Bromide alone, and 
exceedingly useful in combating Insomnia. 

‘‘T will give you a few particulars concerning the happy 
effect of BROMIDIA which I think should be recommended in 
all such cases. 


‘“‘One of my patients who suffered with facial Neuralgia 

had seen that tenacious pain disappear after the hypodermic . 
injection of Morphine, and continued its use for Weariness, 
Insomnia, Spleen, and all other kinds of ailments—until in a i 
short time she became a confirmed Morpho-Maniac. ‘ 

‘The BROMIDIA enables me to entirely cure this incessant 
abuse of Morphine, and the patient has now ceased taking j 
medicine of any kind and is enjoying perfect health. 7M { 
Bourcon, D.M.P., 45 Faubourg a ea sina Paris, 13th 
October, 1889. 





i 
+BATTLE & CO., Chemists’ aaption + Sa ) 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. | 

] 


BRANCHES: 
76 New Bond Street, London, W. 
5 Rue de la Paix, Paris. 
g and 10 Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. 
80 Montagne-de-la-Cour, Brussels. 
28 Nieuwe Hoogstraat, Amsterdam. 














Established 1849. 


0. W. KOLBE & SON, 


SURGICAL, 
ORTHOPZEDICAL 1207 ARCH STREET, 
and ARTIFICIAL Philada, Penne 


APPLIANCES. 
Apparatus made, after measurement, for 
Paralysis, Knock-knee, Bowleg, Weak An- 
i kles, Club-foot, Hip Disease, and all 
| Fractures pertaining to the Human Frame. 
Also Kolbe’s Spinal Supporters, etc. 
Send for Catalogues, also Treatise on 
auliuuuit Club-foot, and Measurement Blanks. 
” Manufacturers for Pennsylvania, German 
and Orthopedic Hospitals; also Cooper 
Hospital, of Camden. 
i | All goods manufactured in our workshop. ¥ 
Mathe’s Apparatus for Paralysis Elastic Goods, Suepensery Bandages, Kluball-Rethe Pat. Stes! 


of both Limbs. Trusses, Abdeminal Supporters, Skeleton Limbe. 
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h Open Letier to the Medical Profession 


a % 
THE INFANT FOOD PROBLEM SOLVED. a 
fs - 
















































New York, May 1, 1890. 


; r he Annual of the Universal Medical Sciences for 1889, says: “A perfect lafees Food 
is still a desideratum ; such a food will probably be evolved in the mind of some manufacturer 
who understands the physiology of infantile digestion and the chemistry of milk. A substitute 
for human milk, to approximate the latter closely, should be made entirely from cow's milk, 
without the addttion of any ingredient not derived from milk. ; 

“ But not alone do we demand that these Milk Foods contain the equivalent of the solids in 
human milk, and especially of the albuminoids derived from milk, but that the latter be gathered 
with the utmost care from properly fed animals, transported with the least possible jolting to the 
factory, maintained during its transit at a low temperature, then transferred to an apparatus 
for sterilization, and immediately after the latter has been accomplished reduced to the dry state, 
in order to prevent the formation of those organisms which Loeffler, Pasteur, and Lister have 
found to develop in fluid milk after boiling under an alkaline reaction. If such a preparation 
be put into air-tight and sterilized jars, all will have been accomplished that can be done tovender 
the food sterile, and thus fulfil the chief indications in the prevention of the most serious ecip 
intestinal derangements. 

© Such a food, too, would have the ainaaaian of being easily and rapidly prepared by addi 
tion of sterilized water, affording an altogether sterilized food.” 


To the Medical Profession at large, we submit for examination and trial the perfect Milk Food 
known as LACTO-PREPARATA. We claim that.LACTO-PREPARATA.is.an.ideal.Infant. Food, 
and that 1 fulfils the above requirements in every particular,except tne partial substitution of cocoa-but- 3 
ter for unstable milk-fat. This substitution was made by advice of Prof; Attfield, London, who type “ 
extensive tests of its food value and digestibility i in the London Hospitals for Infante. . : 

LACTO-PREPARATA is made from cow’s milk evaporated in. vacuo a few hours after it recon rele 
adder. Inorderto have the product correspond in composition with breast-milk, sufficient milk-sugar is 
‘added to bring up the carbohydrates and reduce the albuminoids toa proper proportion (17 per cent.). The 
casein is partially predigested (30 per cent.), and the remaining portion is rendered like human milk in 
character and digestibility. The ingredients are perfectly sterilized and placed in hermetically sealed 
cans; the powdering, bolting, and canning are done in an air-tight room, all air entering and leaving 
this room is forced by a blower through heavy layers of cotton. “LACTO-PREPARATA is adapted 
more especially to infants from birth to six months of age; and by the addition of water alone represents 
almost perfectly human milk in taste, composition, and digestibility. 

Another. product-of-our-laboratory, which-has been before.the profession for.a number of years, is / 
CARNRICK’S SOLUBLE FOOD, which, as now prepared and perfected, contains 87} per cent. of the 
solid constituents of milk, 874. per:cent.:of wheat with the starch converted into ,dextrine and soluble : 
starch, and 25 per cent. additional milk-sugar. For infants over six months of age it is perfect in every 4 
respect; for infants younger than this, Lacto-Prerarata is more suitable, although Soluble Food has 
also been used largely from birth with most satisfactory results. 

Samples wilt be sent prepaid, also pamphlet giving{detailed description. 


REED & CARNRICK, ....- 
NEW YORK. 
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PEPSIN IN INFANTILE DIARRHEA. 


In a recent number of a Journal appears an advertisement under the above caption, which goes on to 
show that ‘‘ one of the causes which incites and perpetuates the gastric and intestinal inflammation is undj. 
gested, or partially digested, fermenting milk or other food,’’ and that ‘‘it is as an aid to the removal of this 
cause, both in predigesting milk or other food before it is given, and in digesting fermented undigested food 
in the stomach, that pepsin is indicated in infantile diarrhoea, and its efficacy has been well attested by many 
well known medical writers,’’ all of which is undoubtedly true. ; 

But the active principles of commercial pepsins are the pepsin ferment proper, and the milk-curdli 
ferment, and it being only the latter that is concerned in the diet of nursing infants, just to the extent q 
pepsin contains the curdling ferment is it useful in infantile diarrhoea. Hence, all that the advertising com. 
pany referred to has to say about the wonderful digestive power of its pepsin as applied to albumen, is some- 
thing like trying to eve black to be white by stating that something else is white—in other words, assum- 
ing the statement of the company to be true as regards the digestive power of its pepsin (and it is an assump- * 
tion), such a mode of test is no proof whatever of the value of the article in infantile diarrhoea. 

That the pepsin referred to possesses the very odor that its manufacturer names as characteristic ¢ { 
putrefaction, is not only a self-condemnatory fact, but is a sign of danger inadvertently hung out by thi; 
would be authority. 

All soluble forms of what are termed pure pepsin (7. ¢. free from added material) are more or less 
hygroscopic, and the pepsin referred to is no exception in this particular—though the company manufactur. 
ing it claim the contrary. Any one can prove this by exposing to the air, side by side during damp weather 
' samples of soluble pepsins, using for control a sample of Ford’s Pepsin which will be found unaffected by 

longed contact with moist air. Air, heat and moisture are the essential conditions of putrefaction, 
ither of the two former cannot be guarded against in the case of pepsin, nor is it necessary that they should 
if ordinary care is exercised against unnecessary exposure. When a manufacturer advises the use of a hy- 
en pepsin as though it were non-hygroscopic, there is liable to be rapid deterioration if the user obeys 
tru 


ctions, and consequently but little medicinal advantage derived, no matter how high the test of the 
article when fresh. 


The medical profession has so long and successfully ued GOLDEN SCALE PEPSIN for 
liquid forms and combinations, and FORD’S PEPSIN for all dry forms where exposure has been 
n , and either or both for predigestion of foods as well that they may well be ranked as THE 
ST. ARD PEPSINS. These have stood the test of time, and withstood the attacks of competitors, 
therefore must possess intrinsic merits which is the best endorsement. 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


























COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, of BALTIMORE, MD. 


The Preliminary Course will begin September 15, 1890. 

bie Regular Session will open Oct: I, 1890, and close 
April 1, 1891. 

For catalogue containing full information, write to 








GonorrHaa, GLEET, and all other urethral diseases, can 
be most successfully treated by using Soluble Medicated THomas OprE, M.D., Dean, 


Bougies. A com little pamphlet of 24 pages, on “Tue | N. W. cor. Calvert and Saratoga Streets, Baltimore, Md. 
go rm =e gam AND ITS sagen agg — 
medica‘ ugies, containing many valuable hints on 
treatment, wil be sent free, together with samples of the | _leahol and Oplum Cass PRIVATE SANITARIUM, 
© any physician who mention . : 3 
amp Rucwrms, and enclose his business card or letter of hysicians(but one cae in encht For Medical and Surgi- 
ce, and 


? every convenien cal Treatment of Dis- 
Adiirese, CHARLES L. MITCHELL M.D. modern appliances for treatment. 


Btrict guaranteed. “Skilled eases of Women. 
Manufacturer of Soluble Medicated Gelatine Preparations, sttendance,” ; orn “ob DR. E. E. MONTGOMERY, 
1016 Cherry Stre’t, Philadelphia. | 1725 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. . 1818 Arch St., Phila. 

















MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL COLLEGE OF PHILADELPHIA.. 


The Regular Session begins October 1, 1890, and continues until the middie of April. It is preceded by a Preliminary Session of three weeks 
and followed by a Spring Session lasting until the middle of June. 

Seats are issued in the order of matriculation, and are forfeitable if fees are not paid before November 1. 

Preliminary examination, or equivalent degree and three years graded course, obligatory. 

Instruction is given by lectures, recitations, clinical teaching, and practicable demonstrations. In the subjectsfof Anatomy, Pharmacy, Physio 
logy, Hygiene, Therapeutics, Histology, and Pathology, the usual methods of instruction are largely supplemented by laboratory work. 

Examinations are held at the close of each Regular Session’ upon the studies of thatterm. Although the degree of Doctor of Medicine is com 
ferred at the end of the third year, a fourth year is earnestly recommended, at the end of which the degree of Doctor of Medicine cum laude is given. 

FEES.—Matriculation, $5 ; first and second years, each, $75; third year (no graduation fee), $100 ; fourth year free to those who have attended 
three Regular Sessions in this school, to all others, $100. Extra charges only for material used in the laboratories and dissecting-room. For furthet 
information or announcement address, E. E. MONTGOMERY, M.D., Secretary, Medico-Chirurgical College, Cherry St., below 18th St,, Phila., Pa 
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PARTURITION. 





Aletris Cordial [Rio], given in Teaspoon- | 


ful doses every hour or two AFTER PARTURI- 


TION, is the best agent to prevent after-pains 


‘and hemorrhage. By its DIRECT tonic 


action on the uterus it expels blood 
clots, closes the uterine sinuses, causes 
the womb .to contract, and prevents sub- 
involution. In severe cases it can be:com- 
bined with ergot in the proportion of one 
ounce of fluid Ext. Ergot to three ounces 
Aletris Cordial. It is the experience of 
eminent practitioners, in all cases where 
ergot is indicated, that its action is rendered 
much more efficacious by combining it with 
Aletris Cordial in the proportions above 
stated. 
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of the Digestive Tract. 
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Soothes Ulcerated and Cancerous Vondreonm. 
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RAW FOOD EXTRACTS AND THEIR VALUE. 


From AN EsSAY READ BEFORE THE AMERICAN MEDICAL, ASSOCIATION AT WASHINGTON, D. C., May 6th, 1884, 
By B. N. TOWLE, M.D, or Boston. ; 


“Nervous debility and neuralgia are often the results of nerve starvation. They are now, more than ever, the dread of 
every intelligent physician, and the terror of all business men. The weary hours o ean, and the sleepless nights of those 
suffering from nervous diseases, are but the beseechings of an exhausted nerve for food. Hungry and s they make 
their wants known by the pain they set up as their only agonizing cry; and no medication will give permanent relief until 
the hunger is satisfied. 

* Our research, then, must be to find a more easily digested and assimilated food. 


Observation seems to sanction the fact that vegetable food elements are more readily assimilated by persons of feeble 
——_ than are the animal food elements, and especially when they have undergone the digestive process in the stomachs 
of healthy cattle. The juices of these animals, when healthy and fat, mus¢ contain all the food elements in a state of solu 
= perfect, and freed from all insoluble portions, and hence in a form more easily assimilated than any other known 
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Ehave used Raw Food Extracts for more than eight years, in a large number and variety of cases, and in no case of 
malnutrition has it failed to give relief. 

Ihave given it to patients continuously for months, with signal benefit, especially in complicated cases of d 
attended with epigastric uneasiness arising from enervation, and in nervous debility of long standing. The sudden an 
telief this food affords a petionte who have a constant faintness at the stomach, even immediately after taking food, shows how 
readily it is assimilat This faintness is a form of hunger, and is the cry of the tissues for food, not quantity but quality— 
@ food that the famishing tissues can appropriate and thrive upon. 

Raw Food is equally adapted to lingering acute diseases. I have used it in the troublesome sequele of scarlatina, where 
there was exhaustion from abscesses in the vicinity of the carotid and submaxillary glands; and in protracted convalescence 
from typhoid fever, with marked advantage. The cases that I especially value it in are laryn, consumption and nervous 
exhaustion, in which cases there is always more or less derangement of the digestive tract, such as pain in the stomach, con- 
stipation, eructation of gases, distress after taking food, etc. Raw Food should be taken with each meal, the patients taking 
euch other food as they can readily digest, in quantities suited to the individual case. 

It adds much to the nutrition of the patient, overcomes the constipation, subdues the nervousness by increasing the 
strength, and is just the amount added which is required to secure success.’”’ 


The unsolicited opinion of Surgeon~-General Murray, U. S. A. (Retired). 


" “Jt gives me pleasure to give my testimony to the very _— value of BOVININE as a dietetic preparation. I have used it 
for more than a year in a very aggravated case of nervous dyspepsia, and have found it to answer very much better than any 
of the many preparations or extracts of meat before used. 


I find that it k ectly even in the warmest weather ; is easil prepared for administration, and it has proved 
acceptable and benchcial in ovary case in which I have known it ta bs. giver.’ 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March Ist, 1887. Very respectfully and truly yours, 
.R. Murray, M.D., 


SaMPtxus SENT Jo PHYSICIANS ON APPLICATION, Surgeon General (Retired) U.8. A ~ 











PALATAPLE, NUTRITIOUS AND EASILY ASSIMILATED BY THE MOST DEBILITATED DIGESTIVE ORGANS, 


Put up in 6 and 12 Ounce Sizes, at 60 cents and $1.00 per Bottle. 
12 Ounces contain the Strength of 10 Pounds of Meat. <a 





CAREFULLY PREPARED BY THE 


J. P. BUSH MFG. CO... 


< Barclay Street, Astor House, New York ~ | 
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ARISTOL, a combination of iodine and thymol, manufactured by the Farbenfabriken, formerly 
Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld, Germany, is a valuable, inodorous and non-toxic antiseptic remedy said 
to be superior to Iodoform, Iodole and Sozo-Iodole. : 

RISTOL is insoluble in water and glycerine, and very sparingly in alcohol, but, is very easil 
soluble in ether and chloroform. The ether solution is preciptoeed by the addition of aleohol. ARIS- 
TOL is very freely soluble in fatty. oils. The solution must be made in the cold, by stirring, as the use 
of heat causes a decomposition. For the same reason it is necessary to protect the body. from the light 
and keep it in opaque bottles. It very readily adheres to the skin, and can thus be used as a powder 
strewn over wounds and burns. iy Zi 

In cases of mycosis it also acts well, and more quickly than any other known remedy, and does 
not cause irritation, like so many drugs. 

The effective use of ARISTOL in psoriasis is of great interest, as our Materia Medica has hitherto 
gupplied us with no non-poisonous drug, save only chrysarobin, the use of which is/associated with a 
deep skin coloration and conjunctivitis—drawbacks from which ARISTOL is absolutely free. 

In cases of lupus it is said to surpass even the best known remedies. py eens 

The value of ARISTOL can scarcely be over-estimated, as we have in it a drug possessing the 
good properties of Iodoform, but free from its toxic qualities. Its freedom,too, from any suspicious odor 
will be at once appreciated, both by the physician and his patient. 


ARISTOL, prepared by the Farbenfabriken, formerly Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld, ts supplied by 


us in ounces. SULFONAL-BAYER. 


The value of Sulfonal in children’s diseases.—Dz. Witi14m C. WILE sent a paper with this 
title to the American Medical Association, in which he stated that Sulfonal was the ideal hypnotic. Ft 
was withdut the bad effects of opium and the uncertainty of the bromides. It could be given in ten- 

in doses. It quieted reflex irritability. It did not constipate nor disturb the stomach. In one case 
in which a drachm was taken accidental y in ten-grain doses, there was a deep slumber lasting twenty- 
four hours, slight fever, but a normal pulse and respiration.— Medical Record, New York. 9 ©) * 


Dr. Henry M. Fix1p, in a paper presented to the American Medical Association, says: “ Olini- 
cally observed, we recognize in Sulfonal a mild calmative, a slowly, but progressively acting hypnotic ; it 
has no other action, and its operation is attended by no complications, near or remote. I+ is therefore 
a pure hypnotic, and, we submit, it is the only pure hypnotic we possess, up to date.” — New England 

edical Monthly. Sie. ; ie 

Sulfonal- Bayer, prepared by the Farbenfabriken, formerly Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld, ts supplied 
by us in ounces, and in the form of tablets of 5, 10 and. 15 grains, put up in bottles of 10 and 100 tablets each. 

We also offer Sulfonal-Bayer in the form of our soluble pills containing 5 gratns each. 


PHENACETINE-BAYER....:::: 01 


‘Phenacetine in Insomnia.—Dnr. F. Pzyre Porcuszr, of Charleston, 8. C., writes: “I desire to 
call special attention to the extreme value of Phenacetine as a remedy for insomnia. Given at night in 
a little water it is tasteless, innocuous, and induces sleep. I am confident, also, after repeated trials, that 
it is the best and most unobjectionable substitute for morphia. It causes sleep when, of course, pain is 
in abeyanee, unless the pain be more than ordinary, and morphia-hypedermically may: then be néqpired. 
The remedy may be repeated and the dose increased to seven or ten grains. 

“Suffering from chronic rheumatism of the forearm, I have tested’ it’ repeatedly in‘my own per- 
80n, and have given it to many who have suffered from insomnia, or inability to sleep from any. tran- 
sient cause, fatigue, nervousness, excitement, etc., in either sex.” * * .* “Med. Rec., New York. | 

Phenacetine-Bayer, prepared by the Farbenfabriken, formerly, Friedr. Bayer. é Co., Elberfeld, is sup- 
plied by us in ounces and ‘also in the form of our soluble-pilis and cbeiprensed tablets, coxtaining two, four and 
five grains each. Either form may be obtained of any reputable apothecary. MRS 8 
It gratifies us to be able to announce that PHENACETINE, SULFONAL and SALOL have been incorporated into the new 
German P ia just yrs ere have been proposed by the General Medical Council of Great Britain for introduction into 
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the forthcomi ‘Addend This action j t in.introducing these vala- 
able remedies t the medical profemion ofthe United tates, and isa septa the frorble reals experienced in their 
employment, and of the brilliant and conclusive testimony thereof, which had 

Profession both in Europe and in the United States te ¥ 


o freely furnished by the mast talented of the 


"WOH, Schiéffelin &Co., 
= 170 & 171 Wrx1tam Srezer, 
ce oes : ~ NEW YORK. 
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FELLOWS’ HYPO-PHOS- PHITES 


_(Syr: HyporHos: Comp: FELLOows) 


‘Contains The Essential Elements to the Animal Organization—Potash 
and lime. 

The Oxydizing Agents—lIron and Manganese ; 

The Tonics—Quinine and Strychnine; _ 

And the Vitalizing Constituent—Phosphorus, | 
‘Combined in the,form of a Syrup, with s/ight alkaline reaction. 

It Differs in Effect from all others, being pleasant to taste, accept- 
able to the stomach, and harmless under prolonged use. 

It has Sustained a High Reputation in America and England for 
efficiency in the treatment of Pulmonary Tuberculosis, Chronic Bron. ° 
chitis, and other affections of the respiratory organs, and is employed 
also in various nervous and debilitating diseases with success. 








Its Curative Properties are largely attributable to Stimulant, Tonic, 


and Nutritive qualities, whereby-the various organic functions are 
recruited. 


aa 


In Cases where innervating constitutional treatment is applied, and 


tonic treatment is desirable, this preparation will be found to act with 
safety and satisfaction. 


Its action is Prompt; stimulating the appetite and the Sigeaticts 
it promotes assimilation, and enters directly into the circulation with the 


food products, 
The Prescribed Dose produces a feeling of buoyancy, removing 


depression or melancholy, and hence is of great value in the treatment 
of MENTAL AND Nervous AFFECTIONS. 


From its exerting a double tonic effect and influencing a healthy flow — 
of the secretions, its use is indicated in a wide range of diseases. 
, Prepared by JAMES |. FELLOWS, Chemist, 
48. VESEY STREET, NEW YORK. 


Circulars and Samples sent to Physicians on application. 
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[JPJOHN'S FRIABLE PILLS. 








NASMUCH as our competitors have been energetically making 
mis-statements regarding our goods, trying to frighten practi- 
tioners from their use, we deem it but right for us to give a few 

of our friends an opportunity to speak for us in denial of the false 


statements made. . 


Conoss, N. Y., Sept. 11, 1889. 
The U. P. & G. Co., 

Gents: Your letter and also pocket case received. 
Iam delighted with it. Like all of your goods, it is 
elegant and just my ideal of what a pocket case should 
be. I have long been using Upjohn’s Pills and con- 
sider them handsome, well finished and always uni- 
form and reliable. Rest assured that I shall continue 
to use them and will be more than pleased to say a 
good word for them at any and all times. 

Very truly yours, CC. E. Witbeck 





; N. Y., May 27, 1889. 
The U. P. & G..Co., 

Gentlemen: We enclose herewith money order for 
amount of invoice of May 22. We shall be pleased 
to order of you when our present stock is exhausted. 
Your pills so far are giving perfect satisfaction. 

Yours very truly, Thomas J. Keenan, 
N. Y. Polyclinic, Hospital and Dispensary. 


WATERFORD, N. Y., Feb. 1, 1889. 
The U. P. & G. Co., 

Gentlemen : Enclosed please find check for amount 
of statement received. Your Quinine Pills give per- 
fect satisfaction to our physicians; we have sold 
about sixty ounces within the past year. 

Respectfully, John Higgins & Co. 


NeEwron, N. J., July 5, 1889. 
The U. P. & G. Co., 
Dear Sirs: We have used your Quinine Pills exclu- 
sively for the last two years, and are entirely pleased 
with them. Yours, etc., H..O. Ryerson & Co. 


Evauira, N. Y., July 19, 1889. 

The U. P. & G. Co., 
Dear Sirs : Case of granules received. I am very 
much pleased with the Upjohn Pills and believe the 
process will eventually revolutionize the manufacture 











Conoxs, N. Y., Aug. 23, 1889. 
The U. P. & G. Co., 

Gents : Enclosed please find New York draft for 
invoice of July 31 for Private Formula No. 1332. 

I must say that the pills are very nicely made and 
also work toa charm. Please note me 50,000 lots of 


same. Respectfully yours, 
Jonas S. Ten Eyck. 


New RocHELLE, N. Y. 





The U. P. & G. Co., 

Gents : I have found your case a great convenience 
and its contents have been very helpful to my patients. 
The case has already paid for itself ten times over. 
Yours, E. W. Finch, M.D. 





NorTtH MANCHESTER, IND., Sept. 14, 1889. 
The U. P. & G. Co., 

Dear Sirs: ‘T have received the pills manufactured 
by your house (Special Formula) and I like them 
very much. When I need anything in your line I 
know where to get it. Enclosed you will find money 
Order in satisfaction of same. -Yours truly, 

D. A. Goshorn, M.D. 





Terre Havre, INp., July 23, 1889. 
The U. P. & G. Co., 

Dear Sirs: Recently when prescribing pills and 
granules, I have specified those of your manufac- 
isfaction. Yours very truly, 

Cort F. Askren, M.D. 


SHELBYVILLE, Itu., Oct. 19, 1887. 
The U. P. & G. Co., 
My Dear Sirs: The pills came to hand this morn- 
ing; enclosed find P. O. Order forsame. I am very 
grateful to you for sending them. I have always 





of ills, Yours truly} F. B. Parke, M.D. 


found your goods reliable. §§ Respectfully, 
. \Dr. A. M. Collins. 
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“THIS IS AN ACE OF APOLLINARIS WATER.” 


- Apollinaris © 


- “THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS” 














xpee filling at the Apollinaris Spring (Rhenish Prussia] — 


ew 


amounted to 


11,894,000 BOTTLES IN 1987, 
12,720,000 BOTTLES IN 1888 AND 
15,822,000 BOTTLES IN 1889, 





“ The annual consumption of this favorite beverage affords a striking proof of the unde. 
spread demand which exists for table water of absotute purity, and tt zs satisfactory to find 
that, wherever one travels, in etther hemisphere, tt 1s to be met with, tt ts ubsquttous, and 
should be. known as the cosmopolitan table water. ‘Quod ab omnibus, quod ubique!”— 
British Medical Journal. : 








~The Best Natural Aperient. 


THE APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Limited, London, beg to announce. that, as 
numerous Aperient Waters are oftered to the public under:names of which the word 
“ Hunyadi” forms part, they have now adopted an additional, Label comprising their 
registering Trade Mark of selection, which consists of 


A Red Dieroase: 


‘This Label will hericeforth also serve to distinguish the rem Aperient Water 
sold by the Company from all other Aperient Waters. 








And insist upon receiving the Hungarian Aperient : Water of the APOLLINARIS 
COMPANY, Limited, London. 





